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You know that 


the basic films 
of every school’s 
library are 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


Films. 


... But do you know why? 


The first films a school buys are almost without exception EBFilms. 


Why? 


é 


Because Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has always made the important class 


room films... the basic curriculum material every school needs. 


EBFilms comprise the world’s largest and most authentic library of classroom 
motion pictures. Teachers know the depth, the breadth, the scope of EBFilms. They 
know there is an EBFilm for every problem ... whether it is one film for one class, 


or integrated series of films for entire courses. 


And teachers know they can be certain of EBFilms. EBFilms, made by the educators 
who pioneered the first classroom sound film, are forceful, absorbing teaching tools that 


make classroom teaching more effective, classroom learning more lasting. 


It’s no wonder that more than 70% of all films used in America’s classrooms are Encyclo 


paedia Britannica Films. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen’s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24°inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 


DAE «oss Seance ecbavan ented titidiiecvncstopeitge adnate SMRERC $3.25 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
i I el $4.25 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify coler banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24. Each....$5.75 


No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made extra 


a: ome: A A TR I asian aes coeesececcnctncreesnseceseal $4.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
Wi TE BN, TI ses taiencssocce snes tsntiarsis al aaa aan ceedacuoe cota $2.45 


No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Boch... ccceccceceeeeeeeeeeee $6.50 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch, Each................ecccee-ees $8.50 








Capes, Sashes 


Gnd Surplices Extre 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 


THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B 12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 


1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white, 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 


2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 


3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefully and 
naturally. 


4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
tipping when genuflecting and walking. 


5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread; 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 


6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. 


7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds greatly to 
distinctive appearance. 


8. Eyelet- type, reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
“stay put.” 


9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 


10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S lIabel, which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 
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s. They PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
; Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 
| ya of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only 
ne Class, Surplice Cassock Measurement No. 610, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in, 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
ducators 20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
| that 22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
01S 22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 
* nn a ne a a 
lo. BIL Buttonless 24 in. rs. . . . Back View of No. Bl 
Belt-On. has hook 26 in. 18 Yrs. 80 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Sutten Peet Boman 
Encyclo = ave ocr ead 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 Back. The, patent od 
eit front that in- vory hard removable 
sires ease in. don- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation eS a 





Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


ning or removing. 





or pull off. 
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“I Pray The Mass” 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


* Latest REVISED TEXT 
of Epistles and Gospels. 


No. 440/13 


a LITURGICAL CAL- 
ENDA to find “Today’s 
Mass. - 


The 14 PREFACES are prop- 
erly arranged. 

“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” 
contains popular prayers and 
instructions. 


CLEAR TYPE — makes it a 


pleasure to follow the Mass. 


448 Pages. Printed in RED 


and BLACK. 
. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, 
cut flush, red edges ; 
. 440/15—Black Durotex, flexible tithe and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 
. 440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 
. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front 
and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 


Price 


$ .32 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT 


and 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST’ 


ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 


1. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
translated from the Latin Vyl. 
gate, with annotations and 
references by Dr. Challone 
and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with jj. 
lustrations. Historical ang 
Chronological Index and Index 
of Proper Names and Places 


No. 920/13-BE 


2. THE FOLLOWING OF 
CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kemp. 
is. A new translation from the 
original Latin, to which ar 
added Practical Reflections 
and a Prayer at the end a 
each chapter. 


. 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather, design on front cover 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.00 
- 440/13—Genuine Black Leather. Seal grain, title and design 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.52 


. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leather, Mores cco 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT — 


. 9$20/00—Black cloth 

. $20/02-BE—Imitation leather 

. $20/13-BE—Genuine leather .. 

. 9$20/50—DeLuxe leather binding .. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRISI 


NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 


% New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation of 
Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 


Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 
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Two distinctive features of this edition 
! are: 
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| @ Newly Revised English translation. 
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Betrayal of Judas. 
40. And he co 
his disciples, and 
them asleep, and 
-s- to Peter: What? 
you not watch o 

with me? 


Be Size of Type 


) @ 13 page subject-index. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES . 620/0S—STUDENT EDITION, Black 
leatherette, red edges .§ 

620/1S—Black durolea., red edges.. 


> : 620/02—Black imitation leather, gold 


Large, clear Type. 672 Pages — 
- 620/13—Genuine black leather, Seal 


Two-full-page MAPS 
grain, gold edges, title wampes in 


New Alphabetical Index gold 

. 620/76-CF—DeLuxe edition, genuine 
black Morocco leather, gold edges, 
gold border inside covers, Calf fin- 
ish lining, silk bookmcrk ‘ 
. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather, flex- 
ible zipper binding, gold edges.. 


15 Full Page Illustrations 


No. 385/13 
352 Pages 


No. 385/26 
Size 2% x 
Pree 


No. 385/02—Black duroleather, Gold €dge..cecnnnnnmee 
No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge... 
No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge.._. 


| No. 385/50—DeLuxe edition, Genuine black 
leather, Morocco Grain, Gold CAG! -nccnnnnnnnm nil 
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Ideal for quick reference 
Index of Epistles & Gospels 


Handy, Pocket-size 4.80 





MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 
Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 
copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


NN ne 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 

Per 100 

CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 

grades. Especialty prepared to make the 

teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 

dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 

Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3¥2—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing "Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 


Price, per 1000 
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Hansen’‘s No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 


A year’s supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


en ne neater 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 

But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN’S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 
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-SHORT“WEIGHT CANDLE 
T CAN 


54 lbs. to a case 


Less than 
1 case 


l case | 2 cases 
54 lbs. | or over 


BIJ, ieee aes $1.25 $1.15 $1.10 
60% amped Full | 1.38 1.28) 1.20 
100% 100% Fares ea 1.50 "1.40 1.35 1.35 


Composition Wax ee 
Color Molded Candles -66 656 _ 8 


Stearic Acid, Snow White, 
Extra Hard Candles _ 





STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


lto 9 gross. 
10 to 24 gross 
25 or over 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


lto 9 gross 
10 to 24 gross. . 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


15 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gross to the carton 
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Leadership 
—a_ responsibility 


There are recognized leaders in every field 
of business enterprise. They got that way by 
intention. They maintain their leadership by 
rigidly adhering to the highest standards of 
quality and by observing the highest rules of 
business ethics. Once they permitted them- 
selves to succumb to the temptation of veneer- 
ing their products or cutting the corners of 
quality merely to meet the prices of cheaper 
wares, their reputations, built at great cost 
over long periods of time, would be forfeited. 

Allen Fabrics for Sacred Vestments, Altar 
Draperies and other liturgical purposes have 
attained an enviable position of leadership in 
the textile field. We intend to maintain that 
leadership at all costs. 

We are voicing these sentiments because we 
realize that as we enter the post-war decade, 
keen competition will become the order of the 
day. We welcome it. But never will Allen Silk 
Mills sacrifice, however slightly, the quality of 
its fabrics merely for the sake of meeting 
itinerant offerings in the “just as good as Allen” 
category. For if they are truly “just as good,” 
competing fabrics could not be sold at prices 
lower than our's. 


Caveat emptor! 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


“Buy American’ 


Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


dn Canada: Allen Silk Mills (Canada) Ltd., 400 Craig Street West—Montreal 


Contributors to 
This Issue 


Sister Augusta Marie 


Sister Augusta Marie teaches the kinder. 
garten at Riverside Convent School, River. 
side, Conn. 


Hugh Graham, Ph.D. 


Our readers know Dr. Graham well for 
his character studies, chiefly of great 
Catholic educators. 


Sister Mary Aloysia, S.S.N.D., M.A, 
Ph.D. 


Sister M. Aloysia is associate professor 
of religion at Mount Mary College, Mil. 
waukee, of which she is an alumna (B.A, 
majorin Latin). Sister earned her master’s 
degree, majoring in English, at Loyola 
University, Chicago, and her doctorate in 
religion at the School of Sacred Theology 
of St. Mary’s College, South Bend, Ind, 
She was a member of the first graduating 
glass at the latter as one of the first four 
Sisters to be graduated from its School of 
Sacred Theology. She also attended Mar. 
quette University and the University of 
Illinois. She taught grammar school for 
two years, and high school for fifteen years, 
at the Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, and 
has taught for two years and seven sum. 
mer sessions at Mount Mary College. 
Sister has contributed to the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly and has reviewed books 
for the Catholic School Fournal. 


Sister Rosaleen (Gilroy), C.S.J., M.A, 
Ph.D. 


Sister Rosaleen, professor of history at 
the College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y.,is 
a graduate of the college (B.A.), and con 
tinued her studies at Boston College Grad- 
uate School (M.A.), and Fordham Uni- 
versity, where she won her doctorate, 
specializing in history, with American 
diplomatic history as her major. Sister 
has been head of the Social Studies De 
partment at the College of St. Rose since 
1936. She previously taught history at 
Central Catholic High School, Albany. 
She is a member of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace and of its 
history committee, the National Couneil 
of Social Studies and the New York State 
Council, the National Catholic Honor 
Society, is corresponding secretary of 
Alpha Chi chapter of Delta Epsilon Sigma, 
and is moderator of the Foreign Relations 
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S.T.D. 
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Like Mighty Misstoners They Come! 


HE Pontifical Association of the Holy 

Childhood is the Holy Father’s own mech- 
anism for making our Catholic children mission-con- 
scious. The very support of future personnel of mis- 
sion work throughout the world depends upon our chil- 
dren’s awareness of the problemof the missionsand their 
willingness to work toward the solution of that problem. 
The scarcity of missionaries and of the means to further 
the apostolate in the pagan world are due to the lack of 
the missionary education of our young people in the 
past. 

Christian parents and teachers give the children a 
deeper sense of the truths of religious teaching and a 
better understanding of their part in the mission aposto- 
late when they tell them of the millions of pagan chil- 
dren who know not God and have not heard of Jesus 
Christ, and of those millions who, through the assistance 
of the Holy Childhood have come to know and love Him; 
when they interest them in the work of this Association 
and encourage them to take an active part in its great 
missionary program. It is easy to stir the heart of child- 
hood to generosity and they readily understand that 
there is no greater gift to give a pagan child than the 
knowledge of the Catholic religion. Children thus in- 
spired gladly say the daily prayer of the Association and 
just as gladly give their slender means to help the Ho/y 
Childhood to offer this great gift of faith to the children 
of all parts of the world. And in this very sharing of 
their spiritual and temporal goods, they strengthen their 
faith and enrich their spiritual life. 

In his Encyclical on Missions issued in February, 
1926, Pius XI singled out the Society for special com- 
mendation as the children’s work for foreign missions. 
It is clear that those in charge of Catholic schools should 
consider it an obligation to establish the Association of 
the Holy Childhood—now the Pontifical Society of the 
Holy Childhood—in every Catholic school. 

The Pontifical Society of the Holy Childhood is an 
international organization which interests Catholic 
children in the temporal and spiritual salvation of chil- 
dren of pagan parents in all parts of the world. This 
society in the 105 years of its existence has been instru- 
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mental in securing the baptism of millions of children; 
in establishing thousands of homes and nurseries, and 
numberless Christian families and communities; and 
in fostering the vocations of hundreds of native priests 
and Sisters. It has merited the commendation of suc- 
cessive Popes from the date of its foundation. “It is 
hardly necessary,” says Pope Pius X, “‘to tell you how 
much we and our predecessors have cherished in our 
hearts this form of piety. The Holy Childhood Associa- 
tion not only perfectly accords with human sentiment, 
but it is likewise exceedingly pleasing to Him who said: 
‘Suffer the little children to come to Me.’ The cause of 
the innocent little ones is the cause of Christ. He who 
preserves them from ruin dries the tears of the Church 
which she must weep only too frequently over her chil- 
dren consigned by a new Herod to temporal or eternal 
destruction.” 

“Give an ever wider promotion to the Association of 
the Holy Childhood,” writes Benedict XV, “it is a 
beautiful work which benefits in particular those little 
ones who never knew at their birth the joyous smile of 
father and mother, who found no gentle hand to aid 
them in their helplessness. May these children realize 
in this Association the words of the Prophet Isaias that 
new mothers shall be given them to feed and caress them 
upon their knees! May the little ones reared by this 
Association be the solace of our declining years, and may 
their tender innocence, preserved from godless hands, 
assuage the grief which the malice of their elders too 
often inflicts upon us!” The Association is placed under 
the protection of the Infant Jesus. “Not without rea- 
son,” continues Pope Benedict XV, “has the title of 
‘little saviours’ been given to the children enrolled in the 
Holy Childhood. They are little by reason of their age, 
and little they may be said to be chiefly in homage to 
the true. Saviour, without whose infinite merits their 
apostolate would be of no avail. But when we consider 
the greatness of the results they are able to secure, not 
‘little saviours’. but ‘true apostles’ must they be called 
who every year rescue thousands of children from the 
insatiable cupidity of inhuman parents, or who procure 
the regenerating water of baptism for those children who 
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would not have attained eternal salvation except for the 
work of the Holy Childhood. We hardly know whether 
these dear children are destined to do most good to 
others or to themselves.” 

The same Pontiff calls the attention of mothers to 
their duty of stimulating their children to the faithful 
observance of the obligations which membership in the 
Holy Childhood involves. A mother’s care to do this is 
taken as an external proof of her maternal love. He 
speaks also to the parish-priest: ““And who shall say 
that the parish-priest is showing sufficient zeal for the 
good of the souls confided to him who fails to make 
known to his people one of the most efficacious means 
for putting and keeping their children on the right 
road?” Benedict XV speaks to those in charge of school 
work: ““We should hope that being educated in a pri- 
vate institution (academy or parochial school), instead 
of impeding, would facilitate the children of our age in 
joining the Holy Childhood. He who has charge of the 
education of children cannot do better than put himself 
in the place of a mother. And a mother, ever solicitous 
for the good of her children, should not delay in enrolling 
them in the Association of the Holy Childhood. Let the 
directors of schools and academies, therefore, not delay 
in their efforts to have all their pupils join this Associa- 
tion so highly meritorious and salutary.” 


The present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has tre. 
quently expressed his interest and approval of the Soci- 
ety and its work. “This splendid work performed by 
this Association,” we read in his message delivered 
through the Secretary Cardinal of State, His Eminence, 
Cardinal Maglione, “has always been a source of great 
consolation to the paternal heart of His Holiness and he 
is deeply interested in its welfare. It is his earnest hope 
that the Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 
in the United States will be blessed by the same success 
that has always attended it and will continue to be a 
cause of joy to the common Father of all the faithful.” 
In a second communication, Pius XII commends bish- 
ops, priests, and religious teachers for their support 
and propagation of the work, and begs for their con- 
tinued zeal and interest that the great results achieved 
may be diffused and consolidated. He calls upon relig- 
ious teachers for their attention and support and in- 
structs them to enroll all children in active membership 
so that these little ones of Christ may be encouraged to 
contribute in every way possible to the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the children of mission countries, 
In the light of these papal pronouncements, no religious 
teacher can be content with anything less than one hun- 
dred per cent enrollment of the children under her 
charge. Every Catholic child in the Holy Childhood! 


On Promoting Frequent Communion 


HE August, 1948 Emmanuel carries an 

article on promoting frequent Communion 
by the Reverend M. V. Kelly, C.S.B. Father Kelly 
lays it down as his thesis that we must promote fervent 
Communion to promote frequent Communion. Those 
communicants who have little fervor do not persevere 
in presenting themselves frequently at the altar rail. 
The practice of spending some time with Our Lord in 
devout thanksgiving evokes a desire to be back in His 
company soon again. All spiritual writers agree with 
the author in this matter. The Decree on frequent 
Communion has this admonition: “Care is to be taken 
that Holy Communion be preceded by serious prepara- 
tion and followed by suitable thanksgiving according 
to each one’s strength, circumstances and duties.” 

We feel that it is fair to say that in some parishes, 
notably in some schools, there is too much regimenta- 
tion exercised mistakenly by religious teachers, who are 
themselves devout in their preparation, their attention, 
and their thanksgiving. The children come to feel that 
the reception of the sacraments is part of school disci- 
pline, and their regular, enforced approach to confession 
and Communion does not develop a life habit. Father 
Kelly adverts to the frequency with which a pastor or a 
one-time teacher “stands amazed, puzzled, actually 
shocked at, if not the utter falling away from, at least 
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the cold indifference to, practices once apparently so 
warmly cherished.” 

One experienced teacher reproaches herself with 
having done nothing more than urge the children to go 
to Communion time after time, and they went. “We 
had no plan,” she goes on to say, “for regularly securing 
a preparation for Communion; we saw them even at the 
Communion Mass with little external evidence of recol- 
lection and we did little or nothing about it; we saw 
them undisguisedly bolt for the door as soon as Mass 
was over. Perhaps we contributed somewhat actively 
to that condition. The close succession of Sunday Mas- 
ses in many city churches complicates the difficulty of 
allowing sufficient time for adequate thanksgiving. In 
certain cases a signal is given as soon as the priest 
reaches the sacristy after the Mass for the children to go 
in rank down the aisle and outside immediately. Where 
children are encouraged to receive Communion on 
school days, only too often the Mass is set so close to the 
opening of the school day that the communicants have 
no time for a thanksgiving in the church. 

Father Kelly professes his edification at the conduct 
and manners of many adult frequent communicants. 
“They come early, they are all attention during Holy 
Mass, they carry large prayer books, rather a variety of 

(Continued on page 170) 
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BILLY COMES BACK 


By SISTER AUGUSTA MARIE 


Our Lady of the Wayside Convent, Riverside, Connecticut 


T WAS one of those brilliant late 

September days when the blue of 
the sky and the gold of the sun stirred one’s heart to 
praising the beauty and the majesty of God. One felt 
secure in His love even in the midst of a world of in- 
security. The kindergarten building, bathed in a riot 
of many-hued falling leaves without, and a reflected 
radiance within, emphasized the atmosphere of peace 
and all “wellness.” 

The door opened to admit Billy. There he stood in 
his six and a half years, hesitant, spectacled and his 
face tear-stained, a little too tall for his age and a little 
too thin. He was faced with the particularly com- 
plicated problem of making a social adjustment to a 
group of younger children and a new teacher. His 
heart was heavy because he had to come back to the 
“Tittle ones.” 

Billy had entered the first grade from another school 
a few weeks before. Much to the dismay of his parents, 
it was decided that, because Billy’s articulatory diffi- 
culties were of a serious nature, it would be best for him 
to return to the kindergarten until such time as he 
could talk more clearly. 

From that point on, it could be said that Billy’s speech 
deviations caused him serious maladjustments. He was 
handicapped by a negative reaction to his difficulty, a 
great fear produced by unpleasant family reactions and 
deep aversions to the penalties imposed on him because 
of this trouble which had so suddenly fallen upon him 
and about which he felt so helpless. 

Our problem, too, was a complicated one, not merely 
a question of treating a speech disorder, but one that 
involved the whole child with his personal and environ- 
mental difficulties and his efforts to adjust to life. 


UNEMOTIONAL APPROACH 


YSE_—_—_—_—_—— E :.:.50.:. 


The first technique of socialization used by us was to 
present to Billy our unemotional attitude toward his 
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difficulties as a whole and his speech problems in par- 
ticular. We aimed to avoid conveying to him any aver- 
sion, annoyance, embarrassment, pity, anxiety, or im- 
patience. At the same time, we worked and prayed 
that we might establish with him a good rapport by a 
genuine Christlike love and kindness. We worked. to 
build up self-respect as an antidote for strong inferiority 
feelings by providing many opportunities for successful 
and superior performance, such as block building, 
finger painting, and drawing, in which he excelled. 
Through these successful performances, we encouraged 
group appreciation for Billy’s excellencies. This group 
attitude, together with a better understanding of the 
handling of the problem by anxious and bewildered 
parents, sent Billy’s self-respect and happy adjustment 
soaring to the skies. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES OF DEVIATIONS 


Now that we had given some help toward resolving 
maladjustments through better mental hygiene, we 
were eager to apply it specifically to the rehabilitation 
of his articulation problem. In planning this work for 
Billy we recalled the now generally known facts that 
more than seventy per cent of all speech defects are 
articulatory. Because they are seldom outgrown once 
they have passed the developmental stage, they need 
carefully planned and skillfully administered treat- 
ment. At any rate, the teacher who is equipped to 
understand the problem can handle it intelligently or 
know when there is need for the services of a speech 
specialist, thus enabling her to fulfill her obligation to 
the child’s present and future welfare. 

As a preliminary but essential step to planning speech 
therapy, it was necessary for us to look for the possible 
causes of Billy’s deviations among the following pos- 
sibilities as listed by Dr. Ollie Backus! of the University 


1 Backus, Ollie L., Ph.D., Speech in Education (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1945), p. 133. 
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of Michigan: (1) defective hearing; (2) short auditory 
memory span; (3) structural defects in the mouth, 
such as loss of teeth, tongue-tie, malocclusions, and 
deviations in size and shape of tongue; (4) neurological 
injuries; (5) physical illness or frailty; and (6) en- 
vironmental factors, such as imitation of a sibling’s 
speech. In the case under consideration we found only 
the short auditory memory span. 

Results of the psychological examination, The Re- 
vised Stanford Binet, were as follows: C.A. 6.7, M.A. 
5.11, 1.Q: 91. The next step was to give an articulation 
test to determine the nature, number and character- 
istics of the defects. Van Riper,? of the Western 
Michigan College of Education, writes on this subject: 


In analyzing the articulatory errors prior to out- 
lining a program of remedial work, we have three 
essential tasks: (1) to locate and identify the 
speech sounds which are defective; (2) to deter- 
mine under what conditions these errors occur; (3) 
to analyze these errors according to their manner 
of production. 


The teacher, familiar with the various methods of 
testing articulation, can make the selection best suited 
to each particular case. We used Clara B. Stoddard’s® 
pictures, specially designed for testing small children. 
In making the written record, the errors were listed and 
described according to substitutions, omissions, ad- 
ditions, or distortions of sounds. As the position of the 
error within the word was an important consideration 
in determining the type of therapy, it was indicated by 
numbers 1, 2, 3. Thus, ##/s' means that ¢h is substi- 
tuted for s in the first position, as ¢thoup for soup. 

One of the valuable benefits of such an articulation 
test and record is that it gives to the teacher a point of 
departure from which to interpret the often unintelli- 
gible speech of these children. It enables her to guide 
and check on improvements in a systematic way. 


HELPING BILLY 


Billy’s deviations were many and varied, of which 


2 Van Riper, C., Speech Correction (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1947), p. 144. 

® Stoddard, Clara B., Sounds for Little Folks (Expression Co., 
Magnolia, Mass., 1944). 


only a few will be mentioned here. In general we found 
that he needed help with initial r, with making the vocal 
chords vibrate for z, with ch and sh in nearly all words, 
and with all the blends. Because of omissions and dis- 
tortions of many sounds he needed help in hearing 
individual words, phrases, and simple sentences. 


Frequent ear training, exercises for lengthening of 
the auditory memory span, tongue and breathing ex- 
ercises, chiefly through the play approach, proved 
essential means of therapy. Group work as well as 
individual work using a mirror were stimulating and 
efficacious means. The teaching of correct speech 
sounds was undertaken on one sound at a time, thus 
avoiding confusion to the child while insuring steady 
progress in incorporating these sounds into the child’s 
speaking vocabulary. 

Within a short time Billy’s speech showed a marked 
improvement. His ear had become more sensitive, so 
that he could distinguish the correct from the incorrect. 
He had learned to use the proper organs for the correc- 
tion of some previous errors. His auditory memory 
span had lengthened to a remarkable degree. Con- 
fidence in the medium of speech as a useful and pleasant 
means of communication had grown. 


While he had not developed into a first-rate linguist 
for his age level and certainly not into an elocutionist, 
we felt that we could say with gratitude to God and a 
laudable pride in a real work of accomplishment, 
“Billy has come back.” 


What challenge do our future Billys present to us? 
Are we willing to share some of the responsibility for 
the rehabilitation of our handicapped children? Van 
Riper‘ speaks for them: 


We teach our children to read and write. Some 
day we shall be teaching our children to talk as well. 
The elementary school teacher will be trained in 
the daily program, and speech-improvement classes 
will be a part of elementary speech education. 
Special speech departments in the teachers’ colleges 
and universities will organize programs of parent 
education and teacher training and provide clinics 
where adults may receive treatment. When that 
day comes, and it is fast approaching, the speech- 
handicapped child will no longer be laughed at, 
rejected, or pitied. He will be helped. 


* Van Riper, C., /oc. cit. 
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Theology 


IN 41HE COLLEGE 


By SISTER M. ALOYSIA, S.S.N.D., M.A., Ph.D. 


Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin 


T SEEMS timely, in view of the em- 

phatic statements by the executive 
committee of the N.C.E.A. in its report on the liberal 
college, to discuss once again the teaching of theology in 
the college. This is especially true because the number 
of copies of the report was limited. 

For some years the question of religion vs. theology 
has been discussed with great zeal and considerable 
warmth. The proponents of theology have increased. 
Their voices have been heard with surprising frequency, 
and it is an encouragement to have their ideas supported 
by such eminent educators as those who prepared the 
report. But in the minds of many the issue is by no 
means clear; others again, may hesitate to take a step 
which, they fear, will bring them great difficulties. 


THEOLOGY MORE IMPERATIVE NOW 


For all of these, the stand taken in that report will be 
a great aid. This unqualified approval of theology by 
eminent educators might serve as a reminder to the 
hesitant that the Church has never considered theology 
to be the privileged possession of the clergy. In the 
great day of the medieval universities, theology as well 
as philosophy was open to all comers. Those intro- 
ducing it now will not be the pioneers. In 1896, in the 
prospectus for the summer session arranged by Mother 
Pauline, C.S.C., prominent educator in the Middle 
West, a course in theology was included. If it was con- 
sidered valuable then, should it not be even more im- 
perative now? 

We have been reminded constantly by authority that 
workers are the best apostles for workers, doctors for 
doctors, office forces for office forces, business men for 
business men. We need cite no instance to prove that 
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religion is a very common subject of conversation. 
If workers and doctors and business men are to be 
apostles, if they are to meet the objections and difficul- 
ties of their companions, why should not their minds 
have the systematic training of theology? If thousands 
cannot be reached by the clergy, then lay apostles 
should be properly equipped to begin the work which 
the clergy will complete when the opportunity presents 
itself. 
This is the verdict of the committee: 


We know definitely what is the specific aim of the 
program of religious education within the Catholic 
college. It is to implant the Christian life ideal in 
the minds and hearts of students so that in college 
and when college days are over the ideal will mani- 
fest itself in Christian living. Obviously the in- 
structional part of the program is basic here. The 
student must learn the rational grounds of his be- 
lief as a Catholic and truly know this religion if we 
are to have any assurance that this knowledge will 
translate itself into Jove through participation in 
worship (the sacraments) and into /iving his re- 
ligion during college and when he resumes his life 
as a member of the parish. 


CATHOLIC MENTALITY NEEDED 


It is time that our attention be drawn to the fact that 
failure to live the Christian life stems largely from the 
lack of a Christian mind. Cardinal Stritch in 1935 said: 
“If there is a single criticism that one would make of 
the greatest Catholic laity in the world, it would be that 
they have not a sufficient intellectual foundation for 
their religion. They have not a Catholic mentality.” 

No less a man than Frangois Mauriac deplored the 
fact that he had received a Christian sentimentality, but 
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not a Christian mentality in the Catholic school he 
attended. 

Most of the objections to teaching theology in the 
college can be summed up under one of two heads. The 
first is the assertion that it is more important to train 
the will, since love is greater and better than knowl- 
edge. The second can be expressed in one word—dif- 
ficulty. 

The first point deserves careful consideration. Frank 
Sheed, in that stimulating volume, Theology and Sanity, 
has the answer: 


Though in our relation to God the intellect does 
not matter as much as the will, and indeed depends 
for its health upon the will, it does matter, and it is 
too much neglected, to the great misfortune of the 
will, for we can never attain a maximum love of 
God with only a minimum knowledge of God. For 
the soul’s full functioning we need a Catholic in- 
tellect as well as a Catholic will. 


And, the often quoted: 


Most of us have Catholic wills, but not many of us 
have Catholic intellects... Intellectually we wear 
our Catholicism like a badge on the lapel of the 
same kind of suit that every one else is wearing. 


Actually, there is real danger in the training of the will, 
without a corresponding training of the intellect, for 
without solid and deep-seated convictions resulting 
from thorough knowledge, the will is unsure. It is cer- 
tainly possible for a person to go astray in spite of theol- 
ogy, in spite of knowledge. But ignorance, or lack of a 
properly developed knowledge, is a generally recognized 
cause of leakage. If we are to be warned against pride 
of intellect, we should likewise realize the danger of in- 
stability. 

Is there no other way of attaining this knowledge than 
by the formal teaching of theology? Of course. But 
here our concern is with the college. The college is 
supposed to challenge and develop the powers of a stu- 
dent. Quoting again from the report: 


There is infinite beauty of thought as well as un- 
calculable inspiration of the will in such truths as 
those of the Trinity, the Hypostatic Union, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the Salvific Will of 
man’s Creator... We are here concerned, how- 
ever, with the theology as a part of the core curric- 
ulum, and it cannot be worthily pursued except by 
an intense application of the highest rationalizing 
powers of man. 


THE COLLEGE COURSE 


L—L————————— EEE EEE 


Discussing the courses frequently offered in college, 
the report continues: “There may be little intellectual 
advance over the study of religion as given in more than 
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one of the lower school levels.” History, literature, 
philosophy, science, and mathematics—all except the 
skill subjects are aimed to develop the mind of the stu- 
dent, and thereby to give Him the sense of values and 
the appreciations and judgments that will make him a 
better person. Even the best student finds difficulty 
at times with problems in some field, and he realizes 
that his mettle is being tested. His will is being trained 
in the very effort required to master intellectually the 
problems he is facing. Surely that carries over into life, 
or more correctly, it és life. Besides, his will is moti- 
vated by what he learns. Yet in the religion class he 
often has an anomalous situation. The emphasis is on 
the will. 

The subject-matter offers no difficulties as compared 
with physics or philosophy, and a common conclusion 
is, “Religion is a snap course, just like what we had in 
high school, except for better vocabulary.” If the re- 
ligion course is a “snap course,” then religion itself is 
easy, and does not really have the answers to the enig- 
mas that confront every living person. So they argue, 
almost unconsciously. The student leaves the college, 
his thinking powers exercised and developed in every 
other line, his wi// presumably exercised and developed 
in religion. 


We wonder. Students who battle for hours over 


mathematics find they can score an A in religion by a 
brief glance over class notes before the examination. 
There was little intellectual training involved; and just 
where was the will training? Is motivation training? 


Some clear thinking on this matter might help us to see 
that making the class easy, hesitating to fail students, 
fearing to frighten them away from us personally, is in 
reality little help. 

The difficulties in theology (and I do not refer to the 
controverted non-essentials) will show the student that 
God is far greater than he has hitherto conceived Him 
to be. There is something wrong when a graduate of 
Catholic high school, college, and university training 
prays to the God of philosophy ‘because He is so much 
more powerful than the God of religion.” The fact that 
there are mysteries which we can never completely 
understand does not mean we may not go much farther 
in our understanding than we have gone. We shall not 
love God more by knowing Him less, 

Finally, what nobler or more satisfying, or holier 
matter can be found on which to set our minds to work, 
than God, and the universe viewed in the light of God? 
It is hard to understand how the will can fail to be 
caught after the contemplation of such sublime truths. 

It is almost automatic, as love follows knowledge. 
The Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
occasion of Princeton University’s bicentennial stated 
that: 


...in every department of its work a university 
should be essentially theological, imparting in each , 
department not a fragment of unrelated knowledge 
but a facet of truth which takes its appointed place 
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in a faith, a hope, a doctrine able to lift men above 
the confusion of their own ends and desires and 
passions into a controlled discipline of life and pur- 
pose, strong enough to deliver them from the bond- 
age of created things into the liberty of the sons of 
God. 


We need not fear, either, that such study must be 
dull. It need not repel. No effort is made to make 
college algebra attractive. There is no need. It és 
attractive, and its devotees grow in intensity as they 
grow in knowledge. Will theology per se do less? The 
failure to develop the mind in religion results, in the 
words of Father Kearney, O.P., in “malnutrition.” 
Besides, he affirms, the Catholic has a right to theology. 


DIFFICULTIES 
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Now as to difficulty. If difficulty were a reason for 
refraining from undertaking a project, there would be 
no Catholic colleges, and hence no controversy on this 
point. Insurmountable obstacles have been sur- 
mounted. Stone walls have melted before determined 
wills. But there is no need to go on. The application 
is obvious. 

The first of the difficulties commonly proposed is: 
What is to be taught in the limited time allowed? A 
priest, we are told, must have 68 hours of theology. 
Colleges do not normally allow a fourth of that. Every 
other field has determined what will be necessary for 
specialists, and what its minimum requirements shall 
be. Why not in theology? For example, the study of 
casuistry is no concern of the layman. If much time is 
spent on casuistry in seminaries because of the obvious 
need, that does not make it the essential of moral theol- 
ogy. St. Thomas thinks of moral theology as the way 
of the creature toward the Creator; and includes in it 
the tract on grace, a tremendous dynamo of motiva- 
tion; and discusses the virtues, etc. Give the tract on 
grace to the student. Teach him some of the inspira- 
tional doctrine on the sacraments. Give him the theol- 
ogy of those articles of faith that are basic. Let the 
student see in his classes that God is so tremendous that 
he can only begin to see what He is not! Let him realize 
the love of God for man through the study of the In- 
carnation, by discovering what that word implies. 
Would he not love God in return? 

Another difficulty. There are no adequate textbooks. 
But, they can be prepared. With the Quest for Happi- 
ness series for high schools before their eyes, why should 
college educators sit back and bemoan their lack of an 
equivalent? Would Theology and Sanity be utterly 

inadequate until such time? 
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THEOLOGY CAN BE FASCINATING 





The classes would be dull, the objectors continue, 
because theology is above the capacity of some of the 
students. True—in the hands of a dull teacher or of one 
who fails to prepare his classes adequately. But that is 
true of any subject taught under those circumstances. 
Nothing is dull that is suitably presented and gives us 
something to reach for. Anything can become interest- 
ing in the hands of a vital teacher. If there are dull 
sermons, that is not decause of theology. In a certain 
woman’s college where a major in philosophy is offered 
and eagerly welcomed by students, where the depart- 
ment is really a focal one and the subject is well taught, 
students do not speak of philosophy as dull. One result 
of training in the Catholic Evidence Guild is the dis- 
covery of how intensely fascinating theology can be. 

Another objection proposed is the alleged contrast of 
Christ’s system of teaching. He, we are told, taught 
simply. Not always. No one will say that the Gospel 
of St. John is simple. Christ’s conversation with Nico- 
demus is quite different from the parables taught to the 
simple village folk. And who will say that His words to 
the Samaritan woman are so simple as they appear on 
superficial reading? Or the promise of the Eucharist? 
If the college student is not capable of speculation, then 
does he really belong in the college? In making things 
easy for the student, we run the risk of losing the in- 
terest of the better students, the very ones whose gifts 
should be made available for God and His Church. 
Why cannot the mind be trained in the religion class, 
and the will developed by the actual practice of Chris- 
tian life motivated by sermons, retreats, suggestions? 
There will be additional motivation in the very develop- 
ment of the mind as it more and more grasps truth. 
The Catholic Evidence Guild distinguishes between 
teaching, the appeal to the intellect by explanation 
(which they do), and preaching, the appeal to the will 
(the work of the clergy, and their privilege). That is 
not the function of the college, whereas teaching is. 


THEOLOGY WITHOUT PHILOSOPHY 





One more difficulty deserves consideration, and of all 
those discussed, it seems the greatest. How offer theol- 
ogy to those who have had no philosophy? It will not 
be an easy task. Many of the terms will need explana- 
tion as they occur. But it has been done, for example, 
in colleges which consider natural theology as religion 
(not exactly a correct notion, since it is no more essen- 
tially religion than ethics), and where it is taught with- 
out metaphysics as a prerequisite. It might be interest- 
ing to discover how much philosophy precedes the 
theology offered in the Sheil School in Chicago, for 
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example. Less matter would be covered, but again, 
there is no need to go into all the details of disputed 
points, which form a considerable portion of seminary 
texts. If Theology and Sanity can be read with pleasure 
and profit—and its sales would indicate that it can— 
why cannot the college student grasp the essentials of 
theology under the guidance of a real teacher? men, 
Amen has its portion of philosophy, and is eagerly read 
by persons who are not even able to define the word. 
Here is a solution which may elicit a protest: Must 
religion be taught in the first two years of college? or in 
them alone? 


NOT A PANACEA 


a 


Theology is not proposed as a panacea. No one 
maintains that all college students will be saints, or even 
faithful lovers of Christ for life. Certainly we need 
knowledge of and love for Christ. Assuredly we need a 
person to follow. But emotional attachment even to 
Christ is more valuable and lasting if accompanied by a 
knowledge of what Christ taught—a knowledge that is 
not superficial but deep and clear and based on the 
principle of faith. If in our day morals need disciplin- 
ing, our minds, enervated by all the thinking done for 
us, need it likewise. Mr. Joseph Dwyer, assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Mount St. Vincent, in urging the 
teaching of logic in high school, wrote: 


Not to give these students the opportunity of a 
rigorous training in the art of detecting truth from 
error, the reasonable from the nonsensical, the 
commonsense from the insane, is a form of intellec- 
tual starvation rivaled only by the physical star- 
vation of other millions in the world. 


Mr. Dwyer quotes Alexis Carrel’s contention that unin- 
telligence is growing, despite the training in high schools 
and colleges available for growing numbers. Keen 


minds see the need for clearer vision in every field. Is 
religion included? Faith never meant submission with- 
out the use of our intelligence. 

Since the war the questions asked by persons listen- 
ing to Catholic Evidence Guild speakers are limited to 
the matter offered. No longer is there need for apolo- 
getics. No longer is it useful to prove that God is, but 
to explain who God is, and the man on the street listens 
hungrily. It should not, really, be surprising to learn 
that the topic of greatest interest is the Trinity. Then 
let us, by all means, teach the Trinity as fully and 
deeply as possible. Too often our ideas about this and 
other truths are incomplete, vague, or emotional. The 
intellectual approach will help that. Clear knowledge 
will enable a Catholic to help an inquirer and enrich 
his own spirituality. If, for example, the theology of 
extreme unction were understcod, Catholics would be 
more courageous in opposing the modern conspiracy of 
silence in the face of approaching death—a point which 
is far more important than knowing how to prepare the 
table for the priest’s coming. 

An important part of the training of Friendship 
House staff members is theology. Again citing the 
Evidence Guild, there is no worry about the fact that 
those who are preparing cannot immediately cover all 
that theology has to offer. It is years before the work 
has been completed. Young Catholic Jaymen who feel 
the need of something they have never been given are 
seizing the opportunity to study theology where it is 
offered. In the June, 1946, issue of Integrity, devoted 
to the subject of education, the question of theology 
resolved itself into “how and what?” rather than “Shall 
we?” . 

For the college student who comes with only the 
merest suggestion of Catholic instruction, provision 
should be made in the first year for a general, over-all 
view. But in caring for these we may not neglect those 
whose whole interest in religion will lag because they 
have “had all that before.”” Give them theology. They 
have vot had that. 


On Promoting Frequent Communion 


(Continued from page 164) 


prayer books, and, unless their occupation makes a pro- 
longed stay impossible, they are never away in a hurry. 
No wonder they are back next day and every day.” 
Are we teachers in the Catholic schools training the 
children of today to be the type of adults described by 
Father Kelly? Why is it that many of our graduates 
who had received frequently while they were in school, 
became very neglectful the moment they were free from 


the disciplinary routine of school life? The answer is to 
be found in lack of fervor, a lack of abiding love of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist. Fervor in preparation 
and thanksgiving teaches the young to know Christ 
better; their greater knowledge increases their love, and 
creates a yearning to receive Him frequently. ‘They 
find themselves submitting to an attraction which is 
irresistible.” 
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Pere Girard (1765-1850 


EMINENT SWISS 
EDUCATOR 


By HUGH GRAHAM, Ph.D. 


Fohn Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 


HE name of Pére Girard is not a fa- 

miliar one to American students of 
educational history, but on the Continent of Europe 
where his work is better known he is ranked among 
the most eminent educational leaders of the nineteenth 
century. In both theory and practice he was in 
many respects far in advance of his better known 
contemporary and compatriot, Pestalozzi (1746-1827). 
Pére Girard, however, was not without honor in 
his own country, and for good reasons. Ever zealous 
in promoting the welfare of his native land, his first 
important educational work was a plan of education for 
all Switzerland. This was published in 1799 and was 
addressed to the Swiss minister of arts and sciences. 
In 1804, he took charge of the French school at Fri- 
bourg where his abilities as an administrator and 
teacher won him wide recognition during a period of 
twenty years. 


SALIENT FEATURES OF PERE GIRARD’S WORK 


He was a man of marked intellectual ability and 
personal charm. His preparation for the profession of 
educator was laid on a broad and substantial basis. 
In this respect he was much better equipped than were 
either Pestalozzi or Froebel whose fame has hitherto 
been much greater. Whether future historians of 
education will form a different estimate of their respec- 
tive merits time alone will decide. In the meantime, 
it may not be amiss to draw attention to some of the 


salient features of the work of this great Catholic 
educator. 
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Compayré, no Catholic partisan, has described Pére 
Girard as “the most eminent educator in modern 
Switzerland.”! ‘Avec boué votre Girard fait del or” was 
the verdict of Pestalozzi as he addressed the people of 
Fribourg after his visit to Pére Girard’s famous school. 

Pestalozzi was not the only visitor attracted to Fri- 
bourg to witness the moral and educational transforma- 
tion which Pére Girard brought about among the 
children of that city. Among the other distinguished 
visitors were kings, princes, statesmen, savants, 
writers, teachers, and social reformers. All came to 
study his system at firsthand and all left with sincere 
respect and admiration for the educational successes 
achieved by this humble Franciscan priest. 

If he attained distinction as a teacher his work as an 
author was no less remarkable. As we shall see, he had 
pursued a very complete course of study before he en- 
tered the classroom as a teacher. Then, after years of 
experience he committed his educational theories to 
writing while he was still in complete possession of his 
faculties. He was, in fact, seventy-nine years old when 
he published his great work The Systematic Teaching of 
the Mother Tongue, which was crowned by the French 
Academy the same year (1844). M. Villemain who pre- 
sented the official report commended the work in the 
highest terms. 

When Pére Girard died in 1850, the Great Council of 
Fribourg declared that he had merited well of his 
country and of humanity and ordered that his portrait 
be placed in all the schools within view of the grateful 
youth of his native city which he had served so faith- 
fully. A magnificent monument was erected in his 
memory. Especially worthy of admiration are the 


, three figures intended to symbolize the three highest 


1 The History of Pedagogy (Payne’s translation), p. 465. 
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thoughts which can stir the soul and quicken the heart 
of man: God, humanity, and the fatherland. 

More permanent, perhaps, than the tribute of painter 
or sculptor is the great work he performed as an edu- 
cator. A Protestant compatriot? has passed on him the 
following judgment which would not appear to be 
exaggerated: 


Today the work of P. Girard appears to us in 
all its grandeur. It is gigantic and embraces not 
only education but political science, administra- 
tion, industry, commerce—all the branches of pub- 
lic life. He is something more than an educator. 
He is a reformer of the highest order—a statesman, 
an enlightened citizen, a clear-sighted judge, and 
an ardent patriot. During a troubled epoch he 
labored to reconcile the Church and State, science 
and faith, and he found the solution of this problem 
in human brotherhood, in a spirit of tolerance, and 
in the love of Him who is the Common Father of 
mankind. 





HIS BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS 





Pére Grégoire Girard was the fifth child of a family of 
fifteen. His parents must have had access to a calendar 
of saints if they provided names as generously for all 
their other children as they did for him. He was bap- 
tized Jean-Baptiste Melchior-Gaspard-Balthazar. It 
was not until he entered the Franciscan Order that he 
was given the name Grégoire. Up to that time he had 
been /e petit Fean. 

From his birth to his sixteenth year, /e petit Jean had 
the advantage of a good Christian home. His father 
was a successful and respectable merchant of Fribourg 
but he would not appear to have exercised a great in- 
fluence upon his fifth son. Probably he was too com- 
pletely occupied with his business to have much time 
to devote to his numerous offspring. It was otherwise 
in the case of the mother. She was the counsellor and 
consoler of his mature age, as she was the charming and 
attentive teacher of his early years. 

Up to the age of ten he would appear to have re- 
ceived both his formal and informal education in his 
parental home. Here, too, he had his first experience of 
“the mutual method” of instruction, of which in his 
later years he was a sincere advocate. This family of 
fifteen children was already a little school in which the 
method of mutual instruction was in effect. Jean had 
considerable experience in teaching his younger brothers 
and sisters to read. The inspiration derived from his 
firsthand acquaintance with instruction in the home ex- 
ercised a profound influence in shaping his educational 
ideas. 

At the age of ten, he was sent as a day pupil to 


* Gueux, M., Histoire de [instruction et de l'éducation, p. 382. 
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College Saint-Michel, which was still in charge of the 
Jesuits. True, the order was suppressed by Clement 
XIV in 1773, but the former teachers of Saint-Michel 
continued their educational work, the robe of the 
Jesuit merely being displaced by the soutane of the 
secular clergy. The six years spent at Saint-Michel 
would naturally be devoted mainly to classical studies, 
conducted along traditional lines, and they do not 
appear to have been the source of inspiration of P, 
Girard’s theory and practice of education. 

At the age of sixteen, he joined the Franciscans. He 
made his novitiate at Lucerne, where he learned the 
German language. He took his final vows in 1782. 
From Lucerne he went to Germany where he made his 
philosophical and theological studies: first, at Offen- 
burg, then at Weberlingen, and finally at Wirzburg 
where he spent four years from 1784 to 1788. Here, in 
the capital of Franconia, in the Franciscan monastery 
of Wiirzburg, near the celebrated university, according 
to his own account occurred “his being developed.” 
There he completed a liberal course of literary and 
philosophical studies. He developed a special interest 
in mathematics and made an acquaintance with the 
philosophy of Wolf and Kant, for whom he had a sincere 
regard. Christ, however, was the true Master of P. 
Girard. He was unable to read the life of the Divine 
Master without being moved to tears. To those who 
accused him of being under the influence of Kant he 
replied, “I am indebted to him for a complete remodel- 
ling of my ideas as to the moral nature of man,” and he 
added, ‘‘All of that, without doubt, is in the Gospel, 
for, during eighteen hundred years, no one has ever 
discovered a single moral or religious truth that is not 
in the Gospel; but I did not know it was there, and the 
reading of Kant has made me a better Christian.” 

In 1788, P. Girard completed his theological studies 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 1789 by the 
Bishop of Lausanne, Bernard de Lenzbourg, who, ke 
said, “‘possessed the religion of the heavenly Father 
and of the brotherhood of man.” 


HIS CAREER AS A TEACHER 








After his ordination at the age of twenty-four, he 
began his active career as a teacher and preacher. For 
a period of about ten years he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to his ecclesiastical functions, mainly as a teacher 
of philosophy and theology, first at Weberlingen and 
later at Fribourg. He had also the distinction of being 
the first Catholic priest who was officially authorized 
to celebrate Mass in Berne. In this intensely Protestant 
community, the young curé knew how to make himself 
and his religion respected. He avoided controversies on 
points on which Catholics and Protestants were sharply 
divided; but, on the contrary, he sought to emphasizt 
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those truths of the Gospel on which Christians were 
agreed. He was a man of peace and sought religious 
harmony. A distinguished lady once said: “I do not 
know anyone so dangerous for us Protestants as P. 
Girard; he makes us respect a religion which so many 
others caused us to hate.” 

In the life of P. Girard there are two periods which 
merit special attention and which are essentially re- 
lated to his educational work. One is the organization 
and direction of the French school at Fribourg (1804- 
23), the other extends from 1823 to the very year of his 
death in 1850.. During these twenty-seven years, he 
was largely occupied with the leisurely and laborious 
composition of his masterpiece—The Systematic In- 
struction in the Mother Tongue. 

In the days of P. Girard, the little city, or town of 
Fribourg had a population of between 5,000 and 6,000. 
The inhabitants were mainly Catholics, some of whom 
spoke French, and others German. Even making 
allowance for the possible exaggerations of Pastor 
Naville, a Protestant minister and great admirer of P. 
Girard, we may well believe that the moral and educa- 
tional development of the children was on a low plane. 
Previous attempts were made at providing popular 
education by the introduction of the Pestalozzian 
methods. 

With the arrival of P. Girard, a new spirit became 
evident in Fribourg. During the twenty years from 
1804 to 1823 his school grew from forty to about four 
hundred. The work fell upon the principal and four or 
five assistants. It is worth noting that P. Girard dis- 
placed members of his own order to make way for lay- 
men whom he found more willing to adopt his new 
pedagogical ideas. 

It should be pointed out that this school was at first 
an elementary school organized into four classes. But 
in 1808, there was added a fifth class in which English 
and Latin were taught. It would be a mistake to as- 
sume that P. Girard was in complete control of all the 
teaching in Fribourg. True, he soon succeeded in 
grouping round him all the French-speaking children, 
but the German-speaking children were taught by the 
Augustinians. The girls were taught by the Ursulines 
and secondary education ,was in charge of the Jesuits. 
In his school P. Girard enrolled boys irrespective of the 
wealth and social rank of the parents. The instruction 
school was not free. The city provided a small grant 
and well-to-do families paid fees. But, as in our paro- 
chial schools, rich and poor children mixed without any 
hard and fast lines of demarcation. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING HIS METHOD 
—_—_=__—_—__——————e_ 


His method of teaching had two guiding principles: 
(1) The end of education is the moral and religious 
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development of the child. (2) The principal means is 
the study of the mother tongue. From these two 
principles he never varied. In other respects he did not 
hesitate to utilize new ideas and was ever ready to 
change his methods in the light of his daily experience. 
He even adopted the ideas of others or adapted them to 
suit his purposes. In 1816, he adopted the method of 
mutual. instruction after having practiced the simul- 
taneous method for eleven years. He thought that he 
had found in the mutual method a solution for the 
problem of adapting instruction to the needs of the 
different capacities and aptitudes of his pupils. In this 
regard he found, as other educators have since found, 
that the simultaneous method was quite inadequate. 
In his necessarily large classes, the single teacher is a 
giant among dwarfs, and in the heterogeneous group 
the individual is likely to be lost sight of. The mutual 
system, on the contrary, provided for the division and 
subdivision of the pupils and for providing instruction 
for each age and stage of maturity. 

The principle of graduation of studies which he had 
borrowed from Pestalozzi could be easily applied. 
Moreover, the mutual system could also be perfectly 
adapted to the concentric system, then much in vogue, 
and which P. Girard had himself extolled. Not only as 
a teaching device, but in classroom management and in 
disciplinary situations did P. Girard apply the mutual 
system. The policing of the house was in charge of a 
tribunal of pupils. Thus, in several ways, he antici- 
pated the modern features of pupil government. 


OTHER GENERAL PRINCIPLES: OF HIS PEDAGOGY 


Although P. Girard deserves credit as a pioneer in 
respect to certain principles of method he would have 
been the first to disclaim any attempt to be an initiator. 
It was his boast that he followed traditional methods. 
“I have never had any other pretension but to restore 
what good sense had discovered during former ages.” 

He was a strong partisan of active methods as against 
the passive methods then in common use. In the latter 
case, the teacher explains, the pupils read and listen, 
then they memorize. On the other hand, the active 
methods are excellent because they correspond to the 
psychology of the child: he loves movement, activity, 
change; “natural variety of teaching sharpens the 
appetite of the soul!” 

Another teaching principle of P. Girard’s is his pro- 
gressive teaching. Briefly stated, this means that in- 
struction is to be graduated. In practice he would seem 
to. have applied what we might call an inductive -ay- 
proach, but he adapted the subject.matter to the stage 
of development of his pupils, whose mental horizon was 
gradually widened by the method known as concentric. 
He believed in repetition, but a repetition that was not 
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deadening, a repetition that involved change so that 
important ideas might receive a lasting impression. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


He believed that education should prepare a child 
for life in this world as well as for eternity: history for 
him would give lessons in morality; language would be 
an instrument for general culture and it would cause 
sentiments of religion and morality to sink into the 
soul; geography would make known the great human 
family; natural history would raise the soul towards 
the Creator of all things; arithmetic would familiarize 
the pupil with the transactions of life and with domestic 
economy. 

P, Girard wished that teaching should not only lead 
to worth-while knowledge, but in doing so form in- 
tellectual habits and attitudes, improve the techniques 
of observation, give training in reflective thinking, form- 
ing practical judgments, and, in general, improving 
reasoning ability. This is an excellent principle both 
from the viewpoint of psychology and of religion; for 
the well-developed intelligence is more apt to compre- 
hend religious truths. 

As a means of training the intellect, P. Girard had 
great faith in the value of the mother-tongue. Hence, 
he spent many years in writing his masterpiece, The 
Systematic Teaching of the Mother Tongue, which he 
intended for parents as well as for school teachers; for 
he had great faith in the home as an educational agency. 

The constant thought in his system was that the 
mind must be furnished with ideas while it is being 
exercised. His great educational treatise ranges over 
wide fields of knowledge: man (body and soul), the 
family, the fatherland, the human race, God and His 
providence, Jesus Christ, Savior of mankind, life be- 
yond the tomb, morality, and infancy. 


RELIGION AND MORAL EDUCATION, SUMMARY, 
APPRECIATION 


For P. Girard, the school above all else should be 
concerned with the moral development of the child or, 
as we would say, with the formation of character. “The 
only genuine popular school is that in which all the 


studies serve to cultivate the soul of the child and in 
which the child is improved by the things which he 
learns. There is not a single subject of instruction 
which, in capable hands, is not more or less capable of 
serving the cause of education. Each one offers its 
tribute. To take the different offerings, combine them 
and put them at the service of honest, noble, generous 
sentiments, such in my estimation is the grand duty of 
the teacher, the sublime thought of his art; I would 
call it the mother thought.” 

In this short paper little more than an outline could 
be given of the educational ideas and ideals of P. Gir- 
ard. It would be especially valuable to compare him 
with his contemporaries if we are to estimate him at his 
proper worth. 

He was better prepared for his réle of educator than 
Pestalozzi. He made serious studies covering a wide 
range of literature, philosophy, and theology. He 
taught for a long time in the same school and there he 
acquired valuable experience and tested out his educa- 
tional theories, which he did not commit to writing 
until he had reached an advanced age, but while still in 
full possession of his intellectual powers. His writing 
was done leisurely and, therefore, his works have the 
quality of maturity which is not a common character- 
istic of educational classics. 

Pestalozzi always was seeking for the better, said P. 
Girard, having renounced the glory of being always the 
same. P. Girard represented tradition, but tradition 
corrected so as to serve the cause of genuine progress. 
Pestalozzi emphasized arithmetic, while P. Girard em- 
phasized the mother tongue, which he considered as the 
most educative, the most universal, and the most ap- 
propriate instrument as a gymnastic for the mind. 
His whole pedagogical theory as to the function of 
language might be summarized in this sentence: Every 
word in the teaching should be understood and every 
thought should be applied to the divers needs of life. 

P. Girard wrote with equal facility in both French 
and German. The complete catalogue of his writings 
is given by his biographer, P. R. Naedle. His theologi- 
cal and philosophical ideas were influenced by the 
rational and Gallican currents of his day, but his great 
powers of intellect, the nobility of his nature, and the 
spirit of the Franciscan Order have combined to raise 
him to a position of eminence. 
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MARY, 
QUEEN OF KNOWLEDGE 


By SISTER ROSALEEN, C.S.J., M.A., Ph.D. 


College of St. Rose, Albany 3, New York 


NE OF the loveliest and truest 

titles of Mary is that of Queen. 
Saint Athanasius says: “If the Son is a King, the 
Mother who begot Him is rightly and truly con- 
sidered a Queen and Sovereign.” The Church has 
guaranteed that royal title to Mary. In the Mass 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, she says, “Most noble 
Queen of the world, Mary ever-virgin,” and in the 
Mass of the Seven Dolors, “(Holy Mary, the Queen of 
Heaven and mistress of the world...” 

The title, Queen of Knowledge, has not been officially 
conferred upon Our Blessed Mother, but it may fit- 
tingly be given to her in private devotion. 

Over nineteen centuries ago the Archangel Gabriel 
saluted Mary as “full of grace,” thus revealing to. her 
and to all mankind the means God had taken to raise 
her to the highest pinnacle of sanctity possible for a 
human being. This privilege of being “full of grace” 
was reserved for the Mother of Christ, alone. All the 
perfections of her life emerge from this favor bestowed 
upon her in preparation for the unique privilege of 
divine maternity. This fundamental fact, therefore, 
should occupy a foremost place in an attempt to por- 
tray any virtue of Our Lady. 

This first gift of grace to Mary was so rich that the 
Fathers called it “an abyss of grace”—so great an 
abyss that it transcended that of all the angels and men 
together. In the Bull, Jneffadilis, defining the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Pope Pius IX proclaimed that Mary was never a mo- 
ment abiding in darkness, but was always radiant in 
light. It is the general belief of the Church that Mary 
had the use of her reason and her will from the begin- 
ning, an infused knowledge, that is, a knowledge 
directly conferred on her by God. With this knowl- 
edge, Mary received its complement, faith. 


The Bull Jneffadilis (trans.) Reverend U. J. Bourke (John Mul- 
lany, Dublin, 1868), p. 55. ' a 
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All Mary’s words and acts imply the virtue of faith. 
Each incident of her life is, as it were, a transparent 
medium revealing beneath it the power and activity of 
the perfect faith that formed, together with hope and 
charity, the basic and ever-present moving force of her 
life. It is the essence of faith that we give our assent to 
a truth that we cannot know save through revelation. 
Though Mary had no permanent revelation from God 
while she lived on earth, yet she had been given the 
power to know what was outside the scope of her 
natural vision. 

For example, the most important act of Our Lady’s 
life was her consent to God’s plan in the words, “be it 
done to me according to thy word” (Luke 1, 38). 
Mary had been so richly endowed with knowledge that 
she saw, at once, the transcendent value of the gift 
implied in the divine request. There was no hesitation; 
judgment was immediate. Her will followed the lead 
of her intellect. She gave her consent. For her, to 
know as she did with so complete a knowledge what 
God desired of her, meant an instant act of her rational 
will in entire harmony with the Creator’s. Mary 
looked above the normal action of nature to the su- 
preme goodness and power of the Creator of that nature. 
In the clear light of her faith the miraculous conception 
was just as real and intelligible as if it had been effected 
according to the law of nature. 


KNOWLEDGE AS A GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


Since faith is the complement of knowledge, we shall 
now consider knowledge as a gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The Church teaches us that knowledge is a gift which 
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inclines us to foliow promptly the inspiration of the 
‘Holy Ghost. It enables us to discover and use the 
means that lead to salvation, to reject whatever should 
separate us from them. It differs from faith in this re- 
spect—by faith we know and adhere to revealed truth 
with certainty, relying on the word of God; knowledge 
inclines us to accept revealed truth, and by shedding a 
brighter light upon it helps us to know it more clearly 
and to defend it more effectively. 

Human, or secular, knowledge is gained by experience 
and reason working in the natural order. The gift of 
knowledge enables us to judge this human knowledge 
correctly by putting it before us in its proper relation to 
God. It helps us to distinguish the true from the false; 
it aids us in determining what is real from what merely 
seems to be real. It acts on the will, leading it to oper- 
ate according to the standards of enlightened faith and 
gives nobility and true fruitfulness to human science by 
illuminating it with its own divine light. 

In the sincere Christian, this gift of the Holy Ghost 
influences directly, or indirectly, all the forms of knowl- 
edge he may possess. In Mary, this gift was most ex- 
cellent both in itself and in its continuous action—a 
fact which colors every phase of knowledge that she 
possessed. This divine light was given to Mary in two 
ways seemingly contradictory: first, it was given in a 
way which had no proportion to the forms that man’s 
intellect requires for its normal operation; secondly, 
it was given in a manner that was proportioned to these 
forms.2. Mary was given the first-mentioned occasion- 
ally but the knowledge she possessed in the second in- 
stance was permanent and, therefore, much more ex- 
tensive. How extensive, it is hard to say, but we are 
safe in asserting that it included all that she needed to 
know as the Mother of Christ and as His associate in 
the work of redemption. 

Because she was destined also to be the Mother of her 
Son’s Church, she would obviously be given all the 
knowledge necessary for the fulfillment of the duties 
implied by this precious prerogative. As our Mother, 
she would know the needs of her God-given children, 
for whom she would suffer, together with her Son, and 
for whom she would offer intercession to the Father in 
heaven. 


ESSENTIALLY A HUMAN BEING 


Our Blessed Mother was essentially a human being; 
she had a mind that was specifically the same as ours, in 
itself and in its operations. God gave her this mind to 
be used in anormal, humati way. Tt was not exclu- 
sively, but only occasionally, occupied with the ac- 
quisition of knowledge from the purely spiritual forms 


2 Schuyler, Henry C., Mary, Mother Most Admirable (Reilly, 
Philadelphia, 1934), pp. 58-60. 
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that transcend those produced from sense impressions; 
for example, Mary knew with a knowledge transcending 
the normal operation of the human mind that her 
Sons’s mission on earth was to redeem fallen man by 
His suffering and death. All the details of this plan, 


. however, had not been revealed to her. 


For thirty years, the Mother and Son were in con- 
stant intimate relationship. What a world of knowl- 
edge Mary acquired from the observation of His words 
and His acts. A mother can see deeply and under- 
standingly into the heart of her child. Would not 
Mary, therefore, who was the ‘most loving, the most 
intelligent, the most observing and sympathetic of all 
mothers, have increased in knowledge, daily, nay 
hourly? 

To this knowledge must be added that which she 
gained by her diligent study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
This study had occupied a considerable portion of her 
time in the temple and had contributed largely to her 
preparation for the dignity and duties of her divine 
motherhood. That she was an apt pupil of Scripture 
may be judged by her composition of the Magnificat, 
one of the most magnificent hymns of praise in all 
literature. The Magnificat contains allusions to about 
twenty different passages from a number of books from 
Holy Scripture. When a scholar shows such casual 
familiarity with the literature and the authors of his 
people we rightly conclude that he or she has done wide 
and careful reading. Mary’s study of Scripture was 
not discontinued when the Word, Himself, came into 
her life. A fresh, piercing light must have illumined 
the pages as she read them in the presence of the Divine 
Author, Himself. Every prophecy, every symbol, 
every type, stood forth in its true and complete rela- 
tionship with the Divine Reality, so close and familiar 
to her at Bethlehem, in Nazareth, and on Calvary. 


MARY’S GROWTH IN KNOWLEDGE 


Mary was constantly pondering some word or act 
of her Divine Son. How abundant and rich, therefore, 
must have been her growth in the knowledge thus ac- 
quired year after year as the life of her Son unfolded 
itself before her! When Christ had finished His work 
on earth, Mary’s devotion to Sacred Scripture was even 
still more evident. How clear to the eyes of her soul 
must have been its inspired words under the dazzling 
light shed upon them by her vivid, detailed memory of 
all that had happened during the past thirty-three 
years. 

Thus, Mary, an ever-present witness of the Re 
deemer’s hidden life, a recipient of many revelations 
from the Father in heaven, and an assiduous student of 
the hidden word of God, brought to the fulfillment of 
her duties as’ Mother of her Son’s Church, a store of 
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knowledge unequalled in the history of mankind.* In 
the performance of these duties, her perfect love for the 
invisible Head of the Church unlocks this priceless 
treasury of knowledge for us, the members of the visible 
mystical body. 


TEACHER, ADVISER, MEDIATRIX OF ALL GRACES 


ee —— EE 


In familiar and frequent companionship with the 
apostles and evangelists, Mary from the depths of her 
abundant knowledge as the Mother of Jesus, spoke of 
many things heretofore hidden from them. Saint 
Ambrose refers to the apostles as the true lights of the 
world in whom was accomplished the will of the Holy 
Spirit. Great as they were, Mary was greater, and the 
apostles, who were filled with wisdom, regarded Mary 
as the creature who was nearest to God and found in 
her, therefore, after God, their greatest inspiration. 
Mary, consequently, was able to advise them in that 
work which was dearest to her heart, namely, the 
spreading of the kingdom of God. Vain would it be for 
us to speculate on how much Mary taught the apostles. 
Cardinal Wiseman has said that her place is the very 
first in the order of gospel evidences. 

The saints, in their wisdom, saw Mary as the Mother 
of Fair Love and of Knowledge. They knew that Mary 
had exceptional knowledge because of her special full- 
ness of enjoyment of the Beatific Vision, and that this 
fullness was due first to her abundance of grace. We 
know that Mary is the Mother of Him who merited for 
us all grace, and we call her Mother of Divine 
Grace and Mother of Grace Given to Men. Pope 
Benedict XV said, “It has pleased God to grant 
us all graces through the intercession of Mary.” Listen 
to the words of the Collect in the Mass for the Feast of 
Our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces; it expresses the 
belief in Mary’s intercessory power: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, our Mediator with the 
Father, who has deigned to appoint Thy most 
Blessed Mother to be our Mother also and our 
mediatrix with Thee, mercifully grant that whoso- 
ever shall approach to ask good things from Thee, 


may rejoice in obtaining through her all their de- 
sires. 


Through Mary’s union with God as His Mother and 
as mediatrix of all graces, she deserves and needs to 
know our lives fully in all the trials, dangers, and 
opportunities of the past, present, and future, if she is 
to fulfill all her duties and desires adequately. God 
gives her, therefore, a unique fullness of knowledge 


* Ibid., p. 64. 
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which is immeasurable and which has a mathematical 
infinitude. Many incidents in the lives of the saints 
show that their knowledge is the result of their love for 
Mary. Not only did they gain wonderful spiritual 
favors by which they became great saints but also 
qualities of intellect and supernatural help in the task 
of acquiring knowledge. 

For instance, Albertus Magnus, teacher of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, was unable to understand philosophy 
which he was attempting to study at the University of 
Cologne. He was even going to leave the Dominican 
Order when, in a dream, he saw Our Lady and begged 
her to help him to understand philosophy. Our Lady 
heard his petition and he became distinguished for his 
learning, so distinguished, in fact, that he prayed that 
his learning would not hurt his soul. Mary told him 
that it was a heavenly gift and, to prove this, it would 
be taken from him in a public disputation. In 1227, in 
the midst of a public lecture, he lost the thread of his 
argument and could not proceed; humbly he told his 
audience about Our Lady’s gift. 

It was the same with the great Duns Scotus, who 
found it hard to learn theology. He was devoted to 
Our Lady and begged her help. Mary appeared to him 
in a dream and promised him knowledge if he would use 
it in her honor. As we all know, Duns Scotus became 
one of the great lights of the Church. These men 
learned more from the Queen of Knowledge than from 
all the professors in the world. 

During the Middle Ages, arose the question: Does 
the Blessed Virgin Mary possess perfectly the seven 
liberal arts? Albertus Magnus, who had been the rich 
recipient of her favors, held that Mary did possess them 
for, he said, “It is written, ‘Wisdom hath built herself a 
house and hath sculptured seven columns’; that house 
is the Blessed Virgin; the seven columns are the seven 
liberal arts. Mary, therefore, has also perfect mastery 
of science.” Pope Pius X on five different occasions 
granted an indulgence of 300 days to those who would 
say the ejaculation, “Our Lady of Good Studies, pray 
for us.” 

Every religious congregation of women is modeled 
after the life of Our Lady. All are doing some form of 
apostolic work and, therefore, Mary is their Queen. 
She is guiding them in their instruction of youth and 
she is shielding with her motherly arms the holy child- 
hood so dear to the heart of Christ. 

The religious teacher faces a gigantic task. She is 
human, subject to error, and weak in comparison with 
the magnitude of the work entrusted to her. How 
vastly different will be the results of her labors if she 
combines her earnest efforts with the strength and 
wisdom of the Queen of Knowledge! 

In the heart of His Mother, Christ has established a 
veritable university. It was His Alma Mater.. May 
it be the Alma Mater of all religious! 





Shall We Begin With 


REVERENCE? 


By the REV. ROBERT E. REGAN, O.S.A., M.A., S.T.D. 


Augustinian College, 3900 Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


URING the closing years of the ° 


late war a number of American 
Catholic chaplains were requested through a question- 
naire to designate those things they found to be most 
lacking in the spiritual armament of their charges. 
The purpose of the survey was to provide the heads 
of our Catholic secondary schools with data for possible 
redirection in the religious training of future trainees. 
One chaplain, commenting on the vexing problem of 
sexual irregularity, blamed any weakness of our 
soldiers in that regard largely on a lack of reverence for 
womankind. Our young men, in his estimation, ap- 
peared never to have learned to hold women in high 
esteem, to consider them as sacred and holding an ex- 
alted position; consequently, some had little scruple in 
callously regarding women as mere instruments for 
their self-gratification. 


A STARTING PLACE 


Besides putting his finger on a possible weak spot in 
our approach to training in purity, the good padre may 
have been rendering a far greater service. He may 
have been providing us with a focal point for restoring 
the Christian synthesis to our people. For, restored it 
must be if the ills that beset our society are to be cured. 
It remains true, of course, that this synthesis cannot 
be restored by a single act, any more than a mosaic can 
be formed or a Gothic pile erected with a single sweep 
of the hand. It is a long and tedious process. But in 
restoring the Christian synthesis is it not possible that 
one starting place may be more advantageous psycho- 
logically than others? Is there not some preferable 
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focal point at which to begin? I believe that there is, 
and that the chaplain in question pointed the way. 
I believe that a most desirable starting place is reverence: 
reverence for God, and reverence for all things else as 
related to God. 

I am aware of the dangers of over-simplification. | 
am likewise aware that the Christian synthesis possesses 
a unity so wondrous that one can hardly focus upon, 
not to say isolate, one part, without involving other 
parts. Still, the work of restoration must perforce be 
done piecemeal. Reason suggests that some starting 
places should be preferable to others. And, in my 
opinion, the choice starting place is reverence. 

In the scheme of Catholic theology reverence is one 
of the many acts and attitudes man owes to God, and 
thus it is an object of the virtue of religion. St. Thomas 
designates it as an act of the gift of fear and as the 
principle whence the virtue of humility proceeds. In 
the language of everyday life we signify by reverence a 
profound respect, mingled with fear and affection, fora 
holy being or place or thing. A certain poet has called 
it the synthesis of love and fear. This common defini- 
tion is not a departure from St. Thomas, because he 
assigns reverence to filial or chaste fear which is the 
fear of children, and that is a fear accompanied by love. 
It will be noticed that reverence is more than respect. 
We respect persons or things when we have a just re- 
gard or appreciation for their virtues or worth. Rev- 
erence, on the other hand, denotes a profound respect 
for a person or thing. It commingles love and fear. It 
springs from, and is directed towards, the sacred, holy, 
exalted nature of the person, place, or thing. 

All true reverence is born of reverence for God. Itis 
only the infinite goodness, holiness, and power of the 
Deity, coupled with the action of divine grace, that can 
implant in the human soul the deep love and chaste 
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fear that will blossom forth in reverence. While it is 
true that a certain natural respect can be developed in 
the individual for self and neighbor, yet, like all merely 
natural things, it will break down under the pressure of 
serious temptation. 


REVERENCE FOR GOD, SELF AND NEIGHBOR 


enn 


The lesson of reverence for God, then, is basic to 
Christian living. While it should be learned at a tender 
age, attempts should be made to inculcate it in adoles- 
cents, and even in adults, who unfortunately may never 
have learned the lesson. Reflections on the goodness of 
God should inspire love. Reflections on His infinite 
holiness and almighty power should inspire fear. The 
proper mingling of the two (radically, of course, the 
work of grace) will issue forth in reverence. In all his 
acts of worship of God the reverent man, while always 
at ease, will never be nonchalant; while he will always 
be at home with God and in God’s house, he will never 
be forward or unbecomingly familiar. 

It will be noted that reverence will not only be an 
act, but an attitude towards the Godhead. It will 
manifest itself in the way one thinks of God, prays, 
receives the sacraments, and conducts himself in holy 
places and towards sacred things. It will overflow upon 
the external man and color his entire worship of the 
Creator. 

The individual Christian has many special relations 
with the Supreme Being. In common with every 
human being, his soul is the result of a direct action of 
the Creator, being made to His image and likeness. 
But over and above this, the Christian soul has the 
wonderful consecration of the sacraments, especially the 
enduring character of baptism and confirmation. It is 
the receptacle of the divine life in sanctifying grace, and 
the dwelling-place in a most sublime manner of the 
Three Divine Persons. The body shares in the dignity 
of the soul in grace, and becomes in a special manner 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. Both soul and body 
have a glorious destiny in the kingdom of heaven. 

A deep realization of these truths cannot but tend to 
compel the Christian to have a deep, abiding reverence 
for his entire being, soul and body, with all their facul- 
ties. A Christian deeply aware of these truths could 
not, without doing violence to his conscience, injure or 
cheapen either his soul or his body. Making applica- 
tion to young ladies and women generally, it is difficult 
to see how one deeply persuaded of these truths could 
easily permit her physical person to be mishandled with 
sinful intent, or expose her person to the shameless gaze 
of others in public or in private, or appear needlessly in 
male attire and that of the most disorderly fashion. 
There would be bound to be an awareness that one was 
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doing violence to something sacred to God (apart from 
responsibility for the sins of others), and therefore in 
some manner doing violence to God Himself. It could 
be hoped that a truly reverent attitude towards one’s 
own person would either save one from such folly, or 
quickly recall one to a sense of duty. 

The sacred and awesome truths concerning oneself 
are also realized actually or potentially in all one’s 
neighbors. The reasons demanding reverence for one- 
self demand it also for one’s fellow-men. God has made 
it clear that what we do to our fellow-men, He will re- 
gard as having been done to Himself. 

Since our neighbor, then, in some manner repre- 
sents God, he should be shown proportionately the rev- 
erence that is shown to God. With special reference to 
the attitude between the sexes, the reasons already 
adduced as necessitating reverence may be enhanced by 
correlation with other truths. 

So far as the attitude of men towards women’is con- 
cerned, the relation between the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and all others of her sex should be emphasized. With 
the exaltation of Mary, all womankind has been exalted. 
Boys and men should be taught to see in all women the 
lineaments of Mary, and should reverence Mary in 
them, and God through Mary. A great reverence for 
women seems always to have been a characteristic of a 
truly Christian civilization. It is said that in the early 
Christian days in Ireland, an unescorted woman could 
safely travel the length and breadth of the land, so 
great was the reverence of Irish men for womankind. 

Girls and women, in turn, should be taught to see in 
all men the lineaments of Jesus, and should be awed by 
the sacred powers God has entrusted to men, and 
should have a special reverence for them on that ac- 
count. 


REVERENCE FOR AUTHORITY AND NATURE 


All lawful authority comes from God, and from God 
alone. Therefore, all those who exercise lawful author- 
ity represent God, and should be shown proportionately 
the reverence that is shown to God Himself. If this 
lesson is well learned, parents and all ecclesiastical and 
civil superiors will be duly reverenced by all those sub- 
ject to their authority, with what blessings upon the 
individual and society one can easily imagine. 

Reverence for all nature easily flows from a true rev- 
erence for God. This Franciscan trait is basically a 
Christian trait. For, all things are the work of God’s 
hands; and one can reverence the Creator by reveren- 
cing the works of His hands. In handling and con- 
sidering with reverence the many things less than man 
that God has made, we are kissing the hem of God’s 
garment. Conceivably this reverence for nature might 
be carried to unreasonable extremes; but it remains a 
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characteristic of the deeply spiritual Christian to see 
God in all creation, and to reverence Him therein. 

In striving to inculcate reverence one will not only 
be taking a distinct step towards restoring the Christian 
synthesis; one will be striking a blow at one of the 
greatest evils of our day. Irreverence is a characteristic 
of our age. The evidences of this failing are too many 
and too obvious to warrant recounting here. 

But one of these manifestations we would like to call 
attention to and emphasize here: that is, the irrever- 
ence for the human personality exhibited in the ubiq- 
uitous, so-called comic strip. Over. the years these 
cartoons have degenerated, so that currently they are 
given over in large measure, not only to indecent por- 
trayal, but also to all manner of vile caricature of 
human nature. One shudders at the widespread rude, 
crude, indecent, grotesque, revolting portrayal through 
this medium of the sacred human nature Jesus Christ 


. 


has redeemed. These so-called comics offend on many 
scores; but one score on which they sorely offend is 
their irreverence for human nature. 

One shudders also at the fact that instead of revolting 
their readers, these vile creations appear to amuse many 
greatly, and attract nation-wide interest and comment. 
If one’s appreciation of the sacredness of human nature 
were to be drawn exclusively from the “‘comics”—and 
they are the did/e of many children—then it would be a 
sorry appreciation indeed. This monstrous portrayal 
of human nature can only help to breed monsters in- 
stead of men. 

We cannot be too solicitous, therefore, or too ex- 
peditious, in setting out to restore the Christian syn. 
thesis in our society. And it is again respectfully sug- 
gested that we would do well to consider beginning the 
task with the earnest inculcation of Christian rever- 
ence. 
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LEACHING CHRIST 
to High School Students 


By SISTER M. VINCENTIA, C.S.J., M.A. 


Mt. St. Mary’s Convent, Wichita, Kansas 


F CHRIST is ever to take His 

rightful place in modern society, it 
is chiefly students of the Catholic schools who will 
have to introduce Him to that society. But, un- 
fortunately for modern society, the students them- 
selves are not well acquainted with Christ. 


Oh, they know Christ is God. They know the 
Eucharist—the Real Presence, Holy Communion. 
They may know that Christ is to be Judge—some day— 
“of the living and the dead.” Too seldom do they know 
Him as an intimate personal Friend whose personality 
isan influence in their daily living: 


PRESENTING CHRIST TO ADOLESCENT 


EEE EE __-::::|S== 


Vonier in treating of the personality of Christ says: 
“His first disciples followed Him in the simplicity of 
their new friendship, carried away by His ineffable 
charm.” How better present Christ attractively to 
the modern adolescent than in accordance with his 
idealistic and hero-worshipping nature? If it can be 
demonstrated—objectively and by concrete instances— 
that Christ possessed in a superlative degree qualities 
which most appeal to the heart of youth, has not a good 
case been made for Him with the adolescent? 

Numerous and beautiful stories drawn from the 
Gospels reveal the facets of Christ’s perfect personality. 
By means of these stories Christ, the divine yet human 
Being can be proposed to adolescent minds, and Christ 
the Hero can be held up to them in all His magnifi- 
cence. ‘ 

Since no definitive list of adolescent ideals appears to 


' The Personality of Christ, p. 2. 
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be available, we offer the following considerations, 
based on twelve years of experience in working with 
both boys and girls between the ages of twelve and 
twenty. 

Naturally each adolescent is first of all preoccupied 
with himself. ‘Interest-in-me” is an entering wedge 
into the young person’s heart. Related qualities of 
kindness, sympathy, justice, and impartiality take 
high rank in the adolescent mind. Youth is highly 
susceptible to such personality traits as friendliness and 
sociability, sense of humor, poise, and frankness. 
Character traits, such as self-control, unselfishness, 
courage and daring, generosity, force, power, and 
loyalty, make strong appeal. 

Again, special talents and abilities draw admiration. 
Intellectual superiority, cleverness, ability to judge or 
explain, and skills—athletic prowess, for example— 
appeal strongly. When these traits are so combined 
with initiative that a fine leadership results, hero wor- 
ship has few bounds. A few examples will suffice to 
show that Christ’s personality reflected certain of these 
beautiful human traits. The complete list with 
scriptural references is appended for the convenience 
of anyone who may wish to go further into the matter. 


PERSONAL INTEREST, KINDNESS, SYMPATHY 


Each individual is the center of his own little uni- 
verse. Each responds almost instinctively to anyone 
who shows a personal interest in him. The heart of 
youth thrills to a Christ who said:. ‘‘What you do to 
the least of my brethren you do to me” (cf. Matt. 25, 
40). The heart of youth responds to the solicitude of 
Christ for the young: “Let the little children be, and do 
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not hinder them from coming to me” (Matt. 19, 14). 

Youth trusts the Christ who took such a personal 
interest in the dishonest business man that He invited 
Himself to dinner at the home of Zaccheus (Luke 19, 
1-10). The shyness of youth to make known its 
troubles will disappear before the care of Christ for 
such unknown and unimportant persons as the man 
with the withered hand (Luke 6, 6-11) and the poor old 
woman so stooped she could not look up (Luke 13, 
10-13). 

Youthful generosity will respond to the kindness of a 
Christ who could so forget Himself on the painful 
journey to Calvary as to comfort the women crying 
over His sufferings (Luke 23, 27-31). 

One of the adolescent’s big worries is where to look 
for sympathy when things get hard. ‘Come to me, all 
you who labor...and I will give you rest” (Matt. 
11, 28). And then in the beatitudes Christ is saying 
in effect: I know life is hard—but take heart—soon 
your sorrow will be turned to joy. The student has no 
trouble in believing that He is as likely to be sympa- 
thetic with American sufferers as with the widow of 
Naim whose son He gave back alive and well (Luke 7, 
11-15). 


JUSTICE, FRANKNESS, COURAGE AND DARING, 
INTELLECTUAL SUPERIORITY 


The adolescent may find this a pretty unjust world. 
But Christ gives His word, in the story of Dives and 
Lazarus, that things will be evened up some day (Luke 
16, 19-31). In a world where often he finds himself 
discriminated against because of his poverty, the 
adolescent approves Christ’s attitude towards money— 
and those who have it. To the Pharisees Our Lord 
said, ““...when thou givest a feast, invite the poor, the 
crippled, the lame, the blind” (Luke 14, 13). 

If anywhere in Scripture the modern note is struck 
it is on frankness. Youth wants the truth and finds 
Christ’s frankness with His apostles quite disarming. 
He told them openly: “Behold, I am sending you forth 
like sheep in the midst of wolves. . .they will. . .scourge 
you in their synagogues...do not be afraid” (Matt. 
10, 16-34). 

Youth will open its heart to a Christ who lived, not 
only a “meek and humble” life, but a gloriously daring 
and courageous one. At the very beginning of His 
public career He dared the wrath of all Jerusalem, of all 
Judea, by driving the buyers and sellers out of the 
temple (Mark 11, 15-19). 

Although He knew that the Pharisees were con- 
stantly pletting against Him He dared throughout 
His whole public life to condemn their hypocrisy. “Woe 
to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” He cried 
out, “because you clean the outside of the cup and the 
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dish, but within they are full of robbery and unclean. 
ness... Serpents, brood of vipers, how are you to 
escape the judgment of hell?” (Matt. 23, 25, 33). 

Cure after cure (Luke 13, 10-13; 14, 1-6; 6, 6-11; 
and John 5, 5-9) was performed on the Sabbath, 
though Christ realized that He was infuriating the 
scribes and Pharisees, the most influential men in 
Palestine. On the Sunday before His Passion Christ 
dared to ride triumphantly into Jerusalem (John 12, 
12-19). 

His was a moral as well as a physical courage—and 
youth can appreciate that. Probably the most cour- 
ageous act of Christ’s whole life was the offering He 
made during the agony: “not my will but thine be 
done” (Luke 22, 42). 

The intellectual student delights in the cleverness 
shown by Christ in His discussions with the Pharisees, 
The superb dilemma posed in the question, ““Whence 
was the baptism of John? from heaven, or from men?” 
(Matt. 21, 23-27), is surpassed only by the inescapable 
logic of the answer He gave to them. “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar?” (Mark 12, 13-17). 

This paper could be continued indefinitely if each of 
the admirable characteristics of Christ were to be 
studied in accordance with the ideals of youth. But 
this study is meant to be only a suggestion and a glance 
into one method of making Christ better known, loved, 
and served by Catholic youth. 


ScrRiPTURAL REFERENCES 


1. Interest in me. 
A. Personal interest. 

1. Children, Matthew 19, 13-15. 

2. Zaccheus, Luke 19, 1-10. 

3. Miracles, as withered hand, Luke 6, 6-11; 
man with dropsy, Luke 14, 1-4; stooped 
woman, Luke 13, 10-13; cure at pool, 
John 5, 5-9. 

4. Holy Eucharist, Luke 22, 14-20. 

B. Kindness. 

1. Samaritan woman, John 4, 1-33. 

2. Blind men, Matthew 9, 27-31. 

3. Passion (consoling women), Luke 23, 
27-31. 

C. Sympathy. 

1. Beatitudes, Matthew 5, 1-12. 

2. “Come to me,” Matthew 11, 28-30. 

3. Widow’s son, Luke 7, 11-15. 

4. Adulteress, John 8, 3-11. 

5. Commandment of love, Mark 12, 28-32. 

D. Justice and impartiality. 

1. Dives and Lazarus, Luke 16, 19-26. _ 

2. Treatment of Peter, especially Mark 8, 
27-33. 

3.. Invitation of poor to feast, Luke 14, 12-14. 

. Personality traits. 
A. Friendliness and sociability. 
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* 1. Eats with sinners, Matthew 9, 9-13; 
0 Mark 2, 13-19. 

2. Blesses children, Luke 18, 15-16. 

3. Samaritan woman, John 4, 1-33. 


D. Generosity. 

1. John the Baptist, Luke 7, 24-28. 

2. Feeds 5,000, Luke 9, 5-17; John 6, 5-13. 
E. Force and power. 


‘ B. Sense of humor. 1. Storm on the lake, Matthew 8, 23-27. 

e 1. Eating and drinking, Luke 7, 31-35. 2. Feeds 5,000, Matthew 14, 13-21. 

in 2. Gerasa, Luke 8, 26-33. F. Loyalty. 

st 3. Cures on Sabbath, see I, A, 3, above. 1. To His Mother—Cana, John 2, 1-10. 

z C. Poise. 2. To John the Baptist, Matthew 11, 7-15; 
1. Arrest, Matthew 26, 47-64. Luke 7, 24-28. 

d 2. Promise of Eucharist, John 6, 22-72. 3. To His Father, John 4, 34. 

r- 3. Beelzebub, Matthew 12, 22-30. 


. Superior abilities. 


le D. Frankness. A. Intellectual cleverness. 


1. Jesus at Nazareth, Luke 4, 23-27. 

2. “You will be” persecuted, Matthew 10, 
16-42. 

. Character Traits. 

A. Self-control. 


1. “My teaching .. . his who sent me,” John 
7, 16. 

2. Authority, Matthew 21, 23-27. 

3. Tribute to Caesar, Mark 12, 13-17. 


4. Emmaus, Luke 24, 8-22. 
B. Abstract truths made clear. 
1. God’s love and forgiveness, Good Shep- 


5 1. Patience with Samaritans, Luke 9, 51-56. 
le 2. Last Supper—Judas, Luke 22, 24-30. 


3. During Passion, and crowning, Matthew 
27, 27-30. 
B. Unselfishness. 
1. Danger, does not take apostles to feast, 
John 7, 8-10. ' 
2. Tired, receives children, Luke 18, 15-16. 
3. Healing servant’s ear, Luke 22, 50-51. 
C. Courage and daring. 
. Cleansing temple, Matthew 21, 12-13. 
. Woe to Pharisees, Matthew 23, 1-36. 
. Raising Lazarus, John 11, 8, 9. 
. Cures, see I, A, 3 above. 
. Herod, Luke 13, 31-33. 


herd, Luke 15, 3-7; prodigal son, Luke 
15, 11-32. 
2. Who is our neighbor? Luke 10, 25-37. 
3. Good seed, Matthew 13, 24-30 and 36-43. 
C. Rugged health. 
1. Teach all day, pray all night, John 8, 1-2. 


. Leadership. 


A. Authoritative teaching. 
1. “My teaching. . . His,” John 7, 16-18. 
2. “Thy sins are forgiven,” Luke 7, 36-50. 
3. Resurrection, Matthew 28, 1-10. 


B. Followers. 


. Entry into Jerusalem, John 12, 12-19. 
. Agony, Luke 22, 41-45. 


1. The 5,000, Matthew 14, 13-21. 
2. Entry into Jerusalem, John 12, 12-19. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


in the Eighth Grade 


By SISTER STELLA REGINA, S.S.J., M.A. 


St. Monica Convent, 30 Milbank Street, Rochester 11, New York 


EVERY Catholic teacher, the 

teaching of religion is a grave re- 

sponsibility, but to the eighth grade teacher, in par- 

ticular, the subject is of paramount importance. For 

many pupils it will be their last year in a Catholic 

school where the day begins, proceeds, and ends in 

God. For all in the class, it will be the grammar 

school’s last opportunity to foster in them a burning, 
living love of God and neighbor. 

We have yet to meet the teacher who does not want 
her religion class to be the most vital period of the day, 
but in how many classrooms is this true? On all sides 
we hear teachers exclaim, “If only I had an interesting 
textbook, my religion class would be full of life,” or 
“Why doesn’t someone write a textbook that will appeal 
to the children so that they will understand the lessons?” 


FINEST TEXTBOOK IN RELIGION 


In this article, I shall endeavor to show how the 
finest textbook in religion that has ever been written 
will prove of invaluable aid not only to the teacher but 
also to the pupils. The book to which I refer is the 
New Testament. In it we find the aim, content, and 
methods of the Divine Model of all teachers, Jesus 
Christ. In it the eighth grade teacher, in particular, 
will find the same problems which are confronting her 
today, for the Divine Teacher also taught a class which 
was preparing to graduate from the school of perfec- 
tion. 

To be true teachers, we must not only know the ma- 
terial to be taught, but we must love that material. 
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How much more lovable is a ‘“‘doctrine that is warmed 
by a personality”!!' No religion teacher can read the 
New Testament in an intelligent way without recognizing 
a deeper and more ardent love for Christ consuming her 
very being. She will become inflamed with a desire to 


go forth and carry His message to all who will listen to 
her. 


VIRTUES TO BE CULTIVATED 


She will walk and talk with Christ; she will laugh 
and weep with Him; she will suffer and be glorious with 
this divine Personality. Truly will she be able to say, 
‘“‘Never has man spoken as this man” (John 7, 46). 
Gradually her own personality will recede into that of 
the greatest of all teachers. The virtues of Christ will 
shine forth in her life. “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. 2, 20). 

In particular, what virtues of Christ should the 
eighth grade teacher endeavor to make her own! 
There is no virtue which cannot be found in Christ, for 
He is virtue. But poor human nature must proceed 
step by step in the acquisition of His virtues. 

Authority is essential for teaching. “.. . for one only 
is your Master, the Christ” (Matt. 23, 10). His author- 
ity is not, however, of the domineering type. He be 
lieves in being the servant of all. In the classroom, the 
teacher remembers that all authority comes from God; 
she does not, therefore, seek to assert her authority. 
If some student refuses to obey, she recalls the patience 


‘ 1 Russell, W. H., New Testament Text in High School Religion, } 
94, 
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of Christ. She investigates why the student disobeyed. 

His kindness can be demonstrated in countless ways, 
but one that appeals to me especially is His miraculous 
cure of the centurion’s servant. If we realize that this 
officer was a gentile, we understand immediately 
Christ’s courtesy and kindness in healing his servant. 
Might not this also teach us a much-needed lesson in 
racial prejudice? Christ, the Jew, ready to.incur legal 
defilement by entrance into the home of a Roman, can 
teach us how to handle this problem when it occurs in 
the classroom. 

A successful ambassador of Christ’s message is sym- 
pathetic and understanding. The..marriage feast of 
Cana is a beautiful example of these virtues. Here we 
see a young couple who will be embarrassed because the 
supply of wine is insufficient. Our Lady, knowing this, 
tells her Son about their predicament. Does Christ 
refuse to help in this time of need? No, He works a 
miracle to save the situation. What is our reaction 
when Mary Jane forgets to bring the refreshments for 
our graduation party? Do we quickly save her em- 
barrassment by providing them in some other way? 

Another virtue which is essential for every teacher is 
universality. We must love all our pupils without dis- 
crimination. Christ mingled with the rich and poor, the 
educated and uneducated, the just and sinners. It is 
not our place, then, to eliminate Jimmy from the yearly 
entertainment, because he comes from a broken home 
or his clothes are not “of the right kind.” Christ also 
was interested in everyone. He loves humanity, for 
did He not come to save all men? Watch Christ as He 
is walking through Jericho. He discovers the chief of 
the publicans in a sycamore tree—he is trying to catch 
a glimpse of Christ. How the Divine Teacher must 
have enjoyed that scene! And what did He say? 
“Zacheus, make haste and come down, for this day I 
must abide in thy house” (Luke 19, 5). The beautiful 
scene of Christ with the widow of Naim is another 
evidence of His unfailing interest in His fellow-men. 
His first words to that sorrowful mother were, “Weep 
not” (Luke 7, 13). Are we also interested in the welfare 
of every member of the human race? Do we have 
personal contact and interest in every Joseph, Joan, 
and Paul whom we meet? 


EVENNESS OF TEMPER 


ARNE NR RE RR CR RR A IR CE AOR 


Evenness of temper is also a very important virtue 
for the religion teacher to cultivate. Christ shows her 
the way. Take the incident of Judas’ betrayal. Even 
though Christ knew this beloved apostle was a traitor, 
He turned to him with those magnanimous words, 
“Friend, whereto art thou come?” (Matt. 26, 50). No 
shadow of the sorrow that must have been piercing His 
heart fell on Judas in hold, accusing words. Christ 
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used instead, that noblest of words, ‘‘Friend.””. What 
do we say when Frank and John prove to be false to the 
teaching we have so carefully given them? Is our even- 
ness of temper measured by a thermometer or, worse 
still, a barometer? Are there storms of human passion 
in the atmosphere of our teaching? 

No teacher, however wonderful in the eyes of the 
world, can teach religion who does not have the aim of 
Christ constantly in mind. Only by garbing herself in 
the aim of Christ can she realize His words: “I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life” (John 14,6). His aim 
becomes her aim; the virtues of Christ have changed 
her personality into‘one' dominated by Christ. What 
is the aim of her teaching? Let us listen to Christ as He 
tells us in His own words, “My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, that I may perfect his work ” (John 
4, 34). “For I do always the things that please him” 
(John 8, 29). 


CONTENT FOR RELIGION COURSE 


As regards content for our religion course, what can 
we find in the New Testament? Our entire syllabus will 
be found there: the beatitudes, commandments (love 
of God and love of neighbor), sacraments, Church, 
virtues, Mass, saints, Blessed Virgin, prayer, miracles, 
death, heaven, hell, and many other important teach- 
ings. If we are interested in making religion “‘a life to 
be lived,” we shall enrich our syllabus from the New 
Testament, for St. Jerome warned us fifteen centuries 
ago, “Ignorance of Scripture is ignorance of Christ.” 
Let us, for example, consider the Our Father, the model 
of perfect and unselfish prayer. It teaches us how to 
pray. The wise teacher will show that this prayer is a 
combination of giving and receiving, the true pattern 
for the Christian life following the policy of “‘first things 
first.” 

The matter of correlation might well be discussed. 
I should like to mention a few ways in which the religion 
course and other courses can be correlated. In geog- 
raphy class, we can study the country of Palestine: 
its location, size, climate, divisions, occupations. The 
history of Palestine, if presented in an interesting 
fashion, will fascinate any eighth grade pupil. How 
much more alive will the religion class become if the 
children are allowed to draw maps of the Holy Land! 
All types can be drawn: physical, political, product. 

The English class will prove to be the most fertile 
field of all if opportunities are grasped. Compositions 
on the life of Christ, the country of Palestine, and the 
history of its people will serve as sources of boundless 
interest. Literature dealing with incidents in the life of 
Christ, such as Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal, will 
mean much more to the pupils if they have read and 
understood the New Testament. In English also, the 
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task of research will become easy if the children are 
interested. They will vie with one another in finding 
firsthand information in the encyclopedias and gazet- 
teers. Vocabulary growth will also be noted when the 
class is interested, for such words as “centurion,” 
“groat,” “steward,” “mammon’” will pique their cur- 
iosity, and they will not be content until they have dis- 
covered their meaning. Reading for comprehension 
and detail can be greatly improved by the resourceful 
teacher. A list of words taken from the daily reading 
might be added to the spelling lesson. 

In this way religion would be the dominant theme in 
our pupils’ lives. We cannot love what we do not know. 
How can we love religion if we do not know it? When 
considering the content of religion, let us not think of it 
as just another subject, a syllabus to be followed, or an 
examination to be passed; Jet us rather consider it as 
“love of God and love of neighbor.” 


CHRIST’S TEACHING METHOD 


As a further development of this term correlation, let 
us examine the method Christ used in teaching. All 
that He taught was done through love. He taught by 
means of parables, stories with a moral. He was con- 
stantly making comparisons and analogies between the 
things of nature and supernatural truths. The parable 
made the Orientals think, reflect, and seek out the 
truth. Graphically they watched the “‘sower” go “‘out 
to sow his seed” (Luke 8, 5), “the good shepherd” give 
“this life for his sheep” (John 10, 11); they saw “the 
laborers” in ‘“‘the vineyard” (Matt. 10, 1), and the 
prodigal son “rising up” (Luke 15, 20). Many times 
they listened but had not “ears to hear.” 

A certain noted educator in the field of Christo- 
centrism has given us these three rules to follow: (1) 
See the scene. (2) Catch the principle. (3) Apply the 
principle. If we do this and teach our pupils to do the 
same, they will realize the inestimable value of the New 
Testament, during this year and every year. How 
often Christ used pictures: “‘the lilies of the field,” 
“the birds of the air,” “camel”, “wolf,” “harvest!” 

Who is there among us, young or old, who does not 
love the story of Christ’s blessing little children? How 
they must have followed Him wherever He went just 
as today children follow any celebrity who chances to 
come to town! We know Christ’s attitude towards 


little children, for He said, “Suffer the little children 
and forbid them not to come to me; for the kingdom of 
heaven is for such” (Matt. 19, 14). Is our method one 
of affection and love as we follow in His footsteps? 


Christ was also very fond of the rhetorical question, 
In Holy Scripture we often find Him questioning His 
listeners. This method evidently appealed strongly to 
His followers just as it enlivens the interest of the 
members of our class today. 

“What seek you?” (John 1, 38). 

“Woman, what is that to me and to thee?” (John 
2, 4). 

“Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these 
things?” (John 3, 10). 

“Why think you these things in your hearts?” (Mark 
2, 8). 

There is no one method that every teacher can follow, 
But as our personality disappears into that of the 
Divine Personality, His aim becomes ours; His content 
becomes ours; His method becomes ours. What is the 
result of this Christo-centrism? The words of Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical on The Christian Education of 
Youth supply the answer. 


The true product of Christian education is the 
supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with 
right reason illumined by the supernatural light of 
the example and teaching of Christ. 


SELF-EXAMINATION FOR THE TEACHER IN THE LIGHT OF 
New TESTAMENT READING 


Am I generous? (Mark 1, 40-42). 

Am I zealous for the glory of God? (John 2, 17). 

Do I judge rashly? (Matt. 7, 1-5). 

Do I treat others according to the golden rule? 
(Matt. 7, 12). 

Am I merciful? (Mark 3, 7-12). 

Am I ambitious and envious? (Mark 9, 32-40). 

Am I hypocritical? (Mark 12, 38-40). 

Am I ready to sacrifice all for Christ? (Luke 9, 
57-02). 

Do I trust in God? (Luke 12, 22-34). 

Have I true union with Christ? (John 15, 1-17). 

Do I practice the beatitudes, the rules of the 
Christian life? (Matt. 5, 3-10). 

Am I patient? (Matt. 27, 27-30). 

How do I regard the Mass, and Holy Commun- 
ion? (Matt. 26, 28). 

Do I realize the importance of the doctrine of the 
mystical body? (Matt. 25, 31-46; John 15, 1-8). 


Score 
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SERVICE FACILITIES 


Second in the Series from the Report of N.C.E.A. 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


HE present tendency to in- 

crease the use of teaching 
tools and techniques deserves saneen- 
couragement. It is advisable to em- 
ploy these tools, not assupplemental 
devices, but as cocurricular helps, 
i¢., as regular teaching devices inte- 
grated with the educational program. 
To eliminate confusion and lost mo- 
tion we must establish favorable 
conditions for their use in school 
buildings. 

School authorities should not pur- 
chase devices that confuse teachers 
and students alike and fail to help 
them in their work. Gadget-buying, 
without proper evaluation of all fac- 
tors, is often a waste of money. The 
administration must weigh the use- 
fulness of every gadget and purchase 
only those that help the teacher to 
work at maximum efficiency. 

The school planner will see to it 
that all modern features of value are 
included in his original plans. Take, 
for instance, the acoustical treat- 
ment of classrooms. It is well es- 
tablished that this treatment of 
classroom ceilings is desirable in all 
teaching areas, and it is absolutely 
essential in the audio-visual room or 
rooms. Certainly it will conserve 
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By BROTHER E. STRECKFUS, S.M. 


De Andreis High School, St. Louis 15, Missouri 


the teachers’ voices and nerves, and 
promote their general well-being. 

Audio-visual aids can be effective 
and powerful teaching helps, both 
in the individual classrooms and for 
the entire student body as a group. 
Even though standard recommenda- 
tions cannot be followed when the 
building is erected, the school plan- 
ner must provide for the future 
installation of these items. Educa- 
tional tools will never supplant the 
teacher, but in the hands of a compe- 
tent teacher modern audio-visual 
aids have high value. They tend to 
increase the usefulness of the less 
efficient type of teacher. 

In all cases where audio-visual 
aids are extensively employed in 
an elementary or secondary school 
proper guidanceandcontrols must be 
present. Unless these materials are 
coérdinated with the programs and 
the courses in a school they may be- 
come a nuisance as an extra-curricu- 
lar instead of cocurricular activity. 
The larger Catholic systems may 
deem it feasible to establish a cen- 
tral storage center for audio-visual 
aids. In a large school, either ele- 
mentary or secondary, there should 
be a central storage space for audio- 
visual aids. The school library 
could readily serve this purpose as 


this material is really part of the 
library, or books of a different kind. 


ROOMS TO BE CONSIDERED FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL FACILITIES 


Auditorium. The auditorium unit 
plays an important role in modern 
educational programs. In a modern 
elementary or secondary school con- 
ditions should be favorable for the 
presentation of amateur and home- 
made programs by teachers and 
pupils and, in many instances, by 
the parish talents. Accommoda- 
tions for a “movie” projector of the 
16mm variety and an efficient public 
address system with adequate con- 
trols and power are the minimum 
requirements for the auditorium or 
gymnasium-auditorium unit. 

Electrical outlets in the middle of 
the floor frequently cause mainte- 
nance trouble and are often short- 
circuited during the clean-up season 
by alkalinescrubbing solutions. This 
is especially true of the gymnasium- 
auditorium unit. Low-placed base 
plugs, with an extra length of exten- 
sion cable, are efficient. If the floor 
of the auditorium is ramped, electric 
outlets can be spotted along the cen- 
ter and side aisles, front and rear. 
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The modern 16mm projector does 
not need auxiliary speakers from the 
central sound system. If the audi- 
torium is very large an extra speaker 
may be purchased with the projec- 
tor. Screens may be placed to the 
rear of the stage, taking care that 
the angle of vision does not interfere 
with good vision by the spectators. 
The width of such a screen should be 
one-fifth of the distance of the most 
remote spectators. This distance or 
size is determined by using the size 
of the letters, at 20 feet, of an eye 
testing chart. In auditoriums with- 
out an inclined floor, the portable 
speaker or speakers of the projector 
frequently perform best when placed 
on the floor, facing diagonally across 
the floor. In an auditorium with an 
inclined floor, the speaker often per- 
forms best and is most distinct when 
placed on the stage but not facing a 
flat or highly reflective surface. 

Darkening shades must be pro- 
vided for the auditorium or gym- 
nasium-auditorium unit. These 
shades to be effective must of neces- 
sity cut off much of the window ven- 
tilation needed by the audience, 
especially if crowded. It is for this 
reason that artificial ventilation is 
recommended in such areas. In the 
auditorium-gymnasium_ unit the 
windows may be of glass block with 
small iron frame sash and artificial 
ventilation from the ceiling, as de- 
termined by an experienced engineer 
in this field. The unit type of ven- 
tilation and heating with an outside 
inlet for the proper amount of fresh 
air, and gravity exhaust or forced 
exhaust, are the usual system em- 
ployed in this type of room for best 
results. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


By using the proper enginering 
technique the control hand system 
may be extended to the auditorium 
or auditorium-gymnasium unit, care 
being taken to employ the proper 
kind and size of speakers along, with 
the microphone connections. The 
public address system for the audi- 
torium may be a separate portable 
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system. The amplifier may be wired 
for several mixing channels, so that 
more than one type of microphone 
may be used and controlled at the 
same time. For amateur plays, va- 
riety shows, and band programs this 
is essential. As a rule best results 
are obtained by using more than one 
speaker. In an auditorium-gymna- 
sium unit the reéntrance and the 
cone type give the best results. The 
reéntrance speaker is fair for music 
and has high fidelity; the cone speak- 
er has good fidelity but is not so 
efficient in penetration. Speakers 
mounted on a solid base, capable of 
theproperelevation and moveability, 
are very serviceable for many school 
and parish purposes other than in 
this unit. 

Competitive brands of public ad- 
dress systems should not be pur- 
chased on the basis of price alone. 
In all cases, when testing such units, 
previous to purchasing, be sure to 
test under the actual conditions for 
which it is to be used, as in shows, 
games, etc. In most auditoriums or 
gymnasium-auditorium units, 35 to 
60 watt output amplifiers are 
needed, with three or four mixing 
channels and individual volume con- 
trol for each mixing channel, a 
phonograph jack and control, and 
several good speakers. This type of 
portable unit may also be used for 
parish carnivals and athletic events, 
card parties and parish picnics. 


BOILER ROOM 


The boiler room is usually located, 
if possible, in or near the coldest cor- 
ner of the building. It should be pro- 
tected with self-closing, fire-resistive 
doors. All heating plants and fuel 
rooms should beenclosed withnot less 
than four-hour, fire-resistive con- 
struction walls with at least two inde- 
pendent, widely separated exits. 
The architect should beinstructed by 
school officials to conform to the lat- 
est local, state, or national heating 
codes foridetails and safety measure- 
ments. The correct capacity of the 
heating unit of boiler or boilers is not 
determined by the amount of allow- 


able space but by the actual theoret. 
ical calculation of heat losses to be 
expected. It is a good practice to de. 
termine the theoretical heat losses 
and add 10% as a safety margin, 
Then select two boilers each of 
which is capable of producing two. 
thirds of the total heat loss load, 
Another method used from time to 
time is to calculate the amount of 
heat required, add 10% for safety 
margin, and then figure the boilers 
on a 120% basis. The advice and 
figures of a reliable heating engineer 
will assist the architect to solve his 
heating problems correctly. 


If unit ventilation is to be used in 
the classrooms and places of assem. 
bly it is advisable to install a zone 
control system for proper distribu. 
tion of heat. A zone control system 
does not result in enough saving or 
efficiency where direct radiation and 
window ventilation are to be used, 
except to control several buildings 
when all are not to be used at the 
same time or for the same purpose. 
Where unit ventilation is used the 
normal heat transfer losses are taken 
care of by direct radiation in the 
rooms where the number of persons 
is small compared to the size of the 
room occupied or where the room is 
used sporadically. This split system 
is often used where there is danger of 
electric current failure but is an 
actual nuisance when the weather is 
mild, as it is difficult to regulate prop- 
erly. The principal’s office and 
other rooms where there are apt to 
be few people can be taken care of 
by either such a split system of heat- 
ing or even direct radiation. 

Salesmanship should not deter- 
mine the type of boiler or the brand 
of stoker to be used. The nearness 
to replaceable parts and proper 
maintenance should be considered 
along with economical but efficient 
operation with respect to fuel con- 
sumption and electric current. Sto 
ker-fed boilers, when properly in- 
stalled and regulated, are more efi- 
cient in fuel consumption than equiv- 
wlent hand-fired ‘boilers... In larger 
boiler installations an underfed sto 
ker is not so efficient as an overfed 
stoker installation when all factors 
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are taken into consideration. Over- 
fed stokers consume about 65% less 
electric current. Everything else 
being equal, it is economical to select 
a low electric consumption unit. 
The nearness of repair parts should 
be taken into consideration. 

Since coal has risen so much in 
price its consumption must be 
watched and measured. Oil burners 
and gas heat in many instances are 
cheaper if one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that it practically frees 
the fireman for other duties. Oil 
burners and gas-operated boilers are 
more efficient in operation than coal 
stokers. This statement is predica- 
ted upon the assumption that the 
boiler is of the proper type and make 
for this type of fuel consumption. 

All boilers should have an auto- 
matic low-water cut-off, as well as 
temperature controls, time controls, 
safety valve, and fusible plugs, and 
should be inspected each year. This 
results in economy and safety. In 
most instances low-pressure boilers 
with vacuum pump are used in 
school plants. 

If zone controls are to be used, 
they should be centralized in the 
principal’s office and controlled by 
him or an assigned teacher some- 
what familiar with the peculiarities 
of heat. The Catholic school fire- 
men and janitors are usually not of 
the trained personnel type that can 
efficiently operate such devices. 

A common practice to be recom- 
mended is to have the heating plant 
automatically controlled so that 
about all a fireman need do is fill the 
hoppers, keep the premises neat, and 
remove the ashes if there are any. 
This practically releases a man for 
other maintenance work. If ashes 
are to be removed from the boiler 
room, present-day consideration for 
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labor would dictate that this process 
be as mechanical as possible. If the 
fireman has to spend considerable 
time and labor in manually remov- 
ing ashes from the boiler room and 
shovelling coal into the hoppers, 
time payment in terms of hours 
would advise a better plan. An ade- 
quate size ash pit and coal bin 


should be provided. 


HOT WATER SYSTEM 


There is a variety of opinions 
among engineers in the hot water field 
as to amount and method. Some 
favor a large storage tank and rela- 
tively small heating unit. In many 
efficiently operated hot water sys- 
tems a domestic heating unit and an 
indirect hot water coil heater, taking 
heat units from the main plant, are 
employed along with “booster” 


heating units at strategic points,- 


such as the cafeteria and kitchen. 
Regardless of what system is em- 
ployed it is good practice to recall 
that water above 115-130 degrees is 
not needed and becomes a nuisance 
except for the cafeteria, kitchen, and 
a few other strategic points. 

In estimating the hot water that 
can be drawn from a storage tank it 
should be borne in mind that only 
about 75% of the volume of the tank 
is available. There are two common 
ways of estimating the hot water 
requirements of a building: first, by 
number of people, and secondly, by 
number of fixtures. The latter 
method is preferable for schools. To 
obtain a maximum demand, multi- 
ply the total quantity for the fix- 
tures by the demand factor for each 
fixture. School fixtures to be given 
serious consideration are: lavatory 
sinks, dishwashers, kitchen sinks, 


showers, and service sinks. The 
only fixtures to be given above 180 
degrees are the dishwasher and the 
kitchen sinks. It would be real econ- 
omy to keep the hot water tank to 
a temperature determined by lava- 
tory facilities and to use a gas stor- 
age-booster for the kitchen supply. 
The booster size would be deter- 
mined by the capacity demand, 
which for most school cafeterias 
would be around 75 gallons. 

In estimating the size of the hot 
water storage tank, the heating ca- 
pacity to be provided either from 
the boiler indirectly or by an inde- 
pendent domestic hot water heater 
it is necessary to know the total vol- 
ume of water to be heated per day, 
and the maximum which will be used 
in any one hour, as well as the dura- 
tion of the peak load. If the use of 
hot water is uniform during the day, 
the heating capacity has to be com- 
paratively greater than with inter- 
mittent usage, where there may be 
several hours between peak demands 
during which the water in the stor- 
age tank can be brought up to tem- 
perature. In general, it seems to be 
desirable to have a large storage ca- 
pacity in order that the heating ca- 
pacity and consequently the size of 
the domestic heater, or the load on 
the heating boiler, may be as small 
as possible. A heating or plumbing 
engineer can supply the correct data 
for hot water installation. 

It is necessary to flush out fre- 
quently the hot water boiler for effi- 
cient operation. Indirect water 
heaters with heat from the main 
boilers are economical in winter and 
may be used in connection with the 
domestic hot water heater if prop- 
erly installed. 


(To be continued) 





THE PROMISES OF CHRIST 


By BROTHER U. ALFRED, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Brother Visitor, Mont La Salle, Napa, California 


7 HAS become a commonplace to 
observe in how many ways we 
miss the meaning of the things we do and say in 
life. Especially is this observable in connection with 
fixed rites or forms of prayer, many of which we 
simply accept without any great effort to penetrate 
their depth of meaning and transcendent beauty. How 
often for example do Catholics employ an invocation 
such as: “Pray for us, O Holy Mother of God, that we 
may be made worthy of the promises of Christ.” And 
yet, suppose we ask ordinary Christians, the students 
in our classes, for example, what are these promises of 
Christ, what sort of answer would we obtain? Per- 
haps, after some reflection, there would come a reply to 


the effect that Christ has promised us eternal happiness 
in heaven. If we were to persist and inquire what were 
some of the words of our Lord assuring us of this great 
reward, would we receive a response? 


WHAT PROMISES MEAN TO US 


It requires but a little thought and perusal of the 
Gospels to produce the conviction that the promises of 
Christ are the source of our hope, our consolation and 
our encouragement in life. The variety, the depth of 
meaning, and the greatness of these promises are 
enough to make a prayer for their fulfillment most 
fervent. 

To bring out these facts and suggest action, the 
Gospels have been somewhat cursorily examined for 
such promises. The list thus obtained is not guaranteed 
to be exhaustive, but it will have fulfilled its purpose if 
it indicates the richness of this point of view. Two 
classifications of the promises are herewith appended: 
one according to subject matter, the other according to 
sequence in the Gospels. The first classification is not 
absolutely precise and complete. There is a certain 
arbitrariness and doubtless overlapping among the 
topics. Moreover, some of the words of our Lord apply 
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to several subjects at once, but no effort has been made 
to bring the analysis to completion in this sense. 

A few suggestions are herewith offered. Because of 
the treasures hidden in those promises, the following 
program might be followed: One religion lesson could 
be devoted to explaining what is meant by the promises 
of Christ, giving several examples of promises, explain- 
ing them very carefully and showing how they enter into 
our lives. The students might then be given an assign- 
ment somewhat as follows: The Gospels could be 
divided into parts and each student told to look over a 
number of chapters and select from them the promises 
of Christ. Those should be written out, rather than 
simply indicated by chapter and verse. The teacher 
can get an idea of how to divide the matter so that each 
student will have sufficient but not too great an amount 
of work, from the list below, arranging the promises by 
sequence in the Gospels. The same list could be used to 
check the papers. A series of catechism lessons or re- 
flections might then be devoted to these promises. All 
during the year, they could be brought in, explained 
and stressed as promises in relation to appropriate 
lessons. The students should also be required to 
memorize many of them after they have been explained 
and illustrated. 


PROMISES CLASSIFIED BY TOPICS 


Holy Eucharist. ‘As the living Father hath sent me 
and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, the same 
also shall live by me.” John 6, 58. John 6, 52, 55, 
58, 59. 

Faith. “For, amen I say to you, if you have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, you shall say to this mountain, 
Remove from hence hither, and it shall remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible to you.” Matthew 17, 19. 
Matthew 17, 19; 21, 21; Mark 11, 22-23; 16, 16; 
John 20, 29. 

Confessing Christ. “Every one therefore that shall 
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confess me before men, I will also confess him before my 
Father who is in heaven.” Matthew 10, 32. Luke 
12, 8. 

Prayer. “If you abide in me, and my words abide in 
you, you shall ask whatever you will, and it shall be 
done unto you.” John 15, 7. Matthew 7, 7-8; 18, 
19-20, 21, 22; Mark 11, 24; Luke 11, 9-10; John 
16, 23-24. 

Holy Spirit. “But when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will teach you all truth.” John 16, 13. John 
14, 16-17; Luke 12, 11-12. 

Humility. ‘“‘Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, he is the greater in the kingdom 
of heaven.”” Matthew 18, 4; 19, 30; 23, 12; Mark. 
10, 31; Luke 9, 48. 

Doing God’s will. “If you keep my commandments, 
you shall abide in my love; as I also have kept my 
Father’s commandments and do abide in his love.” 
John 15,10. Matthew 5,19; 7,21; Mark 3,35; Luke 
8,21; 11, 28. 

Divine indwelling. “If any one love me, he will keep 
my word, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
to him and will make our abode with him.” John 14, 
23. John 15, 5. 

Eternal life now. ‘‘He that believeth in the Son hath 
life everlasting.” John 3, 36. John 4, 13-14; 5, 
24; 6,35, 40,47; 10,9, 14, 21. 

Happiness here. -‘‘Come to me, all you that labor, 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” Matthew 
11, 28. Matthew 11, 28-29; John 16, 20-22. 


Eternal life. “‘And I dispose to you, as my Father 
hath disposed to me, a kingdom; that you may eat and 
drink at my table, in my kingdom; and may sit upon 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Luke 
22, 29-30. John 11, 25-26; 14, 2-3; Luke 12, 32. 

Resurrection at last day. “‘No man can come to me, 
except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him; and I 
will raise him up in the last day.” John 6, 44. John 
6, 40. 

Light of truth. “I am the light of the world. He 
that followeth me walketh not in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” John 8, 12. 


Freedom. “If you continue in my word, you shall be 


my disciples indeed. And you shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” John 8, 31-32. 

Hating one’s life. “He that loveth his life shall lose it 
and he that hateth his life in this world keepeth it unto 
life eternal.” John 12, 25. Matthew 10, 39; 19, 29; 
Mark 8, 35; Luke 9, 24. 

Beatitudes. Matthew 5, 3-12. Luke 6, 20-23. 

Forgiveness of sins. ‘For if you will forgive men their 
offences, your heavenly Father will forgive you also 
your offences.”” Matthew 6, 14. 

Necessities of life. “Seek ye therefore first the king- 
dom of God and his justice: and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Matthew 6, 33. Luke 12, 31. 

Reward of charity. “And whosoever shall give to 
drink to one of these little ones a cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple, amen I say to you, he shall not 
lose his reward.” Matthew 10, 42. Matthew 7, 1-2; 
10, 42; 18,5; Mark 9, 36,40; Luke 9, 48. 

Fidelity. ‘But he that shall endure unto the end, he 
shall be saved.”” Mark 13,13. Matthew 24, 45-47. 

Life rewarded by more life. ‘For to every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall abound: but from him 
that hath not, that also which he seemeth to have shall 
be taken away.” Matthew 25, 29. Mark. 4, 25; 
Luke 8, 18. 

Leaving things for Christ. Mark. 10, 29-30. 

Power of miracles. Mark 16, 17-18. 


PROMISES GROUPED BY GOSPELS 


Matthew. 5,19; 6, 14; 6, 32; 7, 1-2; 7, 7-8; 7, 
21; 10, 32; 10, 39; 10, 42; 11, 28-29; 17, 19; 18, 
4-5; 18, 19-20; 19, 29-30; 21, 21-22; 23, 12; 24, 
45-47; 25, 29. 

Mark. 3,35; 4,25; 8,35; 9, 36; 9,40; 10, 29-30; 
10, 31; 11, 22-24; 13,13; 16, 16-18. 

Luke. 6, 20-23; 8,21; 9, 24; 9,48; 11, 9-10; 12, 
8; 12, 11-12; 12, 31-32; 22, 29-30; 22, 69. 

Fohn. 3,36; 4,13-14; 5,24; 6,35; 6,40; 6, 44; 6, 
47; 6, 52, 55, 58, 59; 14, 2-3, 16-17, 23; 15, 5, 7, 10; 
16, 13, 20-22, 23-24; 20, 29. 





Voyages in History—Old World 
Treasures. By the Rev. Joseph 
G. Cox, J.C.D., Mother Marie 
Madeleine Amy, and Robert B. 
Weaver; illustrations by Melville 
P. Steinfels (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1947; pages 258, 
and Index; price $1.28). 


Voyages in History presents for 
the novice of the history classroom, 
a ship laden with the treasures of his 
heritage. It is a cruise designed to 
provide the utmost in lore for the 
young scholar who is making his 
maiden voyage into the perilous 
maze of dates and tables and 
chronicles which he soon must face 
in his study of history. 

Here the authors are attempting 
to solve the riddle of subject-matter 
distribution as it pertains to the his- 
tory courses in our elementary 
grades. Why is Europe placed be- 
tween two cycles of the study of 
America, as is the practice in vogue 
today when we sandwich old world 
and European history of the sixth 
grade between confusing and almost 
unrelated courses of American his- 
tory as taught in the fourth, fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grades? Even 
more out of focus does this tradi- 
tional approach seem when we 
realize that while little Patricia is 
tracing the lines of the Euphrates 
and Nile Rivers through the sands 
of the great deserts in her sixth 
grade history book, she is following 
the Ohio and Mississippi through 
the pages of her geography text 
which she takes up in the next class 
period. 

Voyages in History is fashioned 
after the age-old adage of “first 
things first.”” It introduces a first- 
year history student to the first 
years of history. He meets the 
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Egyptians, the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians, and the Hebrews; and 
he is taught his relationship to them 
all as children of the same God. A 
lesson in itself. He follows the 
parade of peoples from his brethren 
of the stone age to his classmates of 
the atomic age. He learns of the 
irreligious war-hungry peoples who 
groped through the darkness of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Finally, 
he is regaled with the story of Mary 
and the Son she bore in a little town 
in the great Roman Empire, the mis- 
tress of the world. 

The life of Christ and the heroic 
tales of His disciples and of the 
saints who followed His word always 
provide a source of inspiration and 
interest to the young mind which is 
just now being awakened to the 
cause of his religion through the 
medium of his Bible history class. 
Two chapters, “Our Greatest Trea- 
sure” and “The Church and Ever- 
lasting Treasures,” are real gems. 

The history of Europe from the 
time of Christ is a period of internal 
greed and strife among nations who 
rejected God for worldly pleasures 
and personal conquests. Here, too, a 
valuable lesson can be gleaned and 
new volunteers recruited for the 
modern Crusades. 

Voyages in History fills two voids. 
It provides an early introduction to 
the heroes of European history and 
it sets up patterns or ideals for the 
young formative Catholic mind. 

Frank D. CAMPBELL 


Saint Margaret of Cortona. By 
Francois Mauriac, translated from 
the French by Bernard Frecht- 
man (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948; pages xii, 231; price 
$3). 


Saint Margaret of Cortona is an 
English translation of Francois 
Mauriac’s Sainte Marguerite de Cor- 
tone, which was written, as the 
author says, during the blackest 
days of the Nazi occupation of 
France. 

This book is different from the 
typical Mauriac novel: it is not the 
story of a degenerate soul; it is the 
story of a soul reborn in grace 
through what might be called a 
miracle of repentance. It is based 
on a French translation of the 
account which Saint Margaret's 
spiritual director, Brother Giunta, 
gives of his penitent’s spiritual vicis- 
situdes. It is not a_ biography, 
Much less is it an historical novel— 
its author chooses to make no allus- 
ions whatsoever to the historical, 
social, or political events of 
Margaret’s day, despite the fact that 
she lived during the “thirteenth, the 
greatest of centuries’; it is simply a 
series of reflections that Mauriac 
makes as he meditates on the ecsta- 
sies of the repentant sinner. 

In his book about this chosen soul, 
Mauriac is extremely sympathetic 
toward his heroine. This is worthy 
of note, for, in view of her penitential 
excesses, it would be most natural 
for a novelist of our matter-of-fact 
day and age to find this saint’s life 
devoid of sense. Mauriac never 
tires of justifying her penitential 
eccentricities and of quoting her 
ecstatic utterances. He is unusu- 
ally reverent in his attitude toward 
Margaret. Once or twice he is 
amused at her exuberance of self- 
accusations, but he never pokes fun 
at her. The same, however, can- 
not be said of his attitude toward 
Margaret’s spiritual director, whom 
he considers more or less an impedi- 
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ment to her spiritual progress, and 
whom he treats accordingly. 

As to literary qualities, Sainte 
Marguerite de Cortone is not unlike 
Mauriac’s other writings. Occa- 
sionally, he fails to attain his custo- 
mary lucidity of expression, but this 
does not disconcert the reader who 
knows under what trying conditions 
the book was written—it is not the 
easiest thing in the world for writers 
to express themselves clearly in the 
murky atmosphere of oppression 
and tyranny. This occasional lack 
of clarity, however, does not account 
for innumerable blunders made by 
the translator, who seems to be at 
home neither with the French nor 
the English language. Some of 
these blunders are so glaring that 
they show the translator’s failure to 
grasp the full significance of the 
French text. For example, speak- 
ing of Saint Margaret’s deep rever- 
ence at Mass and Holy Communion, 
and of her concern about unworthy 
priests, Mauriac says that in an 
ecstasy she saw one of these un- 
worthy priests raising, with his 
atrociously filthy hands, the Infant- 
God over the chalice (¢f. French text 
page 161). In relating this inci- 
dent, the translator says that she 
saw one of these priests “washing | 
the Infant God over a chalice” (cf. | 
English text, page 178). If the 
translator had grasped the real 
meaning of the passage in question, 
he certainly would never have mis- 
taken /evait (he was raising) for 
lavait (he was washing). 

The format of Saint Margaret of 
Cortona is in good taste and the type 
isclear. It is regrettable that the 
translation does not have the same 
qualities. 

Sr. Maria Serarina Mazza, Pu.D. 


A Correction 


We regret that in our review 
(Sept., 1948) of Roads to Anywhere, 
Book Five, Beacon Lights of Liter- 
ature (Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 





Syracuse, N. Y., 1948), we included 
an incorrect price. The correct list 
price of Roads to Anywhere is $2.12. 


Natural Species. By A. C. Cotter, 
S.J. (The Weston Press, Weston, 
Mass., 1947; iv. 274 pages, with 
Bibliography and Index). 

To the Catholic scientist it has 
become increasingly obvious that 
modern biology definitely needs a 
sound philosophy. Scholastic phil- 
osophy certainly would clarify and 
aid much in systematizing the great 
mass of concepts, facts and details 
accumulated through the years by 
the positivist followers of modern 
biology. For quite some time, many 
Catholic scholars have recognized 
clearly this need to unite modern 
biology and scholastic philosophy 
but Father Cotter’s, “Natural 
Species,” is very decidedly a prac- 
tical attempt to achieve such a 
union. And to effect this union, 
the author could not have chosen a 
more appropriate wedge than the 
problem of evolution with its enig- 
matic corollary, the concept of 
species. 

Throughout the essay, Father 
Cotter shows a ready acquaintance 
with the general literature of biology 
from which he quotes freely and 
well. His unfamiliarity with the 
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THE MASS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Reverend Joseph A. Dunney 


This beautifully illustrated book explains in simple 
fashion the meaning of the most important act of 
worship in the Church. The Mass is described step 
by step—what the priest says, what he does—from 
the Confession at the start to the final blessing, with 
a clear and interesting explanation of each act and 
word. Intended primarily for children in grade 
school, it will help them gain the fullest meaning 
from the beautiful ceremony of the Mass and will 
strengthen and confirm them in the Catholic Faith. 


At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 11, New York 


more specialized and highly techni- 
cal works of biology indicates that 
Father Cotter’s treatise is more of a 
philosophical than of a biological 
nature. Father Cotter does a very 
commendable job in presenting one 
viewpoint of Scholastic philosophy 
on this important problem, that of 
the traditional conservative scholas- 
tics. Through it does not solve the 
problem, which was not the author’s 
intention either, it is a truly praise- 
worthy effort in the right direction 
and should do much to stimulate 
further interest on the part of other 
scholastic philosophers in this vital 
problem. 

In the author’s very liberal usage 
of Latin quotations, I foresee a great 
drawback to the general consump- 
tion of this book. To the scholastic 
philosopher, this latter feature will 
be a particularly welcome one. 
All who read this essay, however, 
will find highly interesting and 
entertaining reading in the many 
bits of information on_ biological 
topics which the author uses to 
illustrate his points. 

Rev. JosepH A. SMOLaR 
C.PP.S., M.S. 
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By SISTER MARY CONSTANCE, R.S.M. 


St. Michael's Home, Mt. St. Michael, Staten Island 9, New York 


T EVERY dangerous intersection in 
the country there are blazoned 
across a prominent sign three imperative words: ‘Stop! 
Look! Listen!’ Stop—to consider where you are; 
look—to examine the situation; /isten—to the signals, 
the sounds “All clear; go ahead.” We—in the field 
of Catholic education—might take cognizance of these 
three imperatives as they apply to audio-visual aids. 
Stop—to consider what audio-visual aids are and their 
value; /ook—to examine how they have been used; 
listen—to what experts have to say about them. 


SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Specifically audio-visual materials are those ma- 
terials employing both sound and sight as the vehicles 
or channels of communication, ¢.g., “talking” motion 
pictures and television. Audio materials are those in- 
struments of communication which employ sound 
alone, e.g., the radio. Visual materials are those in- 
struments employing only sight, e.g., slides and photo- 
graphs. Generally, however, under the heading “‘audio- 
visual” may be placed those materials which are used to 
explain, clarify, and attain the purpose of a lesson, such 
as blackboards, chalk, pertinent objects, specimens, flat 
pictures, charts and posters, maps, photographs, field 
trips, sand, modeling clay, recordings, stereographs, 
lantern slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, silent and 
sound, television, and anything else that will aid in 
achieving the teacher’s objective. You will say, and 
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justly so, that we have always used visual aids in our 
schools. True! But, have we used them to full ad 
vantage? Have we used them as frequently, as effeg 
tively as they can be used? Have we employed the 
various kinds of visual aids—even the newfangled onest 
Or are we of the “die-hard” group—afraid of “a 
new? 

We know from the teachings of Scholastic philoso 
that there is nothing in the mind which was not ae 
quired first through the senses. Mother Church, thé 
greatest teacher in any age, has used and still uses 
visual aids—witness the statues, pictures, pageants, 
music, and ceremonies. We know, too, from our own 
experience that sense perceptions clinch an idea. How 
many of us have not had a hazy idea clarified by an 
outline, drawing, picture, or chart? 

Although all of us use the more conservative types of 
visual aids—pictures, charts, maps, etc.—it is the new- 
fangled ones we would here consider, precisely because 
they are new and because their novelty may result ina 
wrong notion being developed in the minds of both 
teacher and student. 


A DEFINITE PURPOSE 


RRR URE LE OR a A 


Moving pictures, silent or sound, have always been 
connected with entertainment; therefore, it will first be 
necessary to get ourselves en rapport with the idea of 
using them for educational purposes. The teacher must 
realize that her work is not lessened because of thest 
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“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector” 
Pp ] 


“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, il leaves me free for the advisory aspects of 
sound movies. Too, il encourages a greater feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interest and 
educational value of our audio-visual program.” 


More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 
Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating ease. 
They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich “‘theatre-tone”’ 


$997 50 and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at 


Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of one 
—thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 
Complete 


Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 

any sound projector at any price. You'll f /) 
agree with audio-visual experts that it’s é f 

the best buy in 16mm sound projectors. cCeCVCrele= 

Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! 
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aids; time must still be given to preparation, preview, 
and presentation. The pupil must understand that the 
pictures are not presented to fill in time or to entertain. 
They have a purpose and that purpose must be de- 
fined. Therefore, the advisability of showing the 
pictures on/y to a small group in a classroom—not to a 
large group in an auditorium. In the latter locale the 
period assumes the garb of recreation. When the 
children know that there is a specific purpose in the 
presentation and that certain points are to be looked 
for, studied, and later discussed, the correct attitude 
will be built up toward the visual aid program. 

It has been the experience of every teacher that after 
having spent an entire forty-five minute period, per- 
haps even two or three periods, explaining a topic, the 
children still have not a full awareness of what is 
meant—not because of lack of clarity on the teacher’s 
part or of intelligence on the pupils’ part. Something 
was missing. That something was making abstract 
ideas concrete. The present-day educational films pro- 
vide just the right amount of concrete matter. A 
twenty-minute picture will very often clarify com- 
pletely the hazy, muddled ideas that pupils had con- 
ceived from a lesson. What words of ours could make 
definite the wealth we acquired in the purchase of 
Alaska as effectively as does the splendid picture 
Alaska’s Silver Millions, narrated by Father Hubbard 
(American Can Co.), or describe adequately the pro- 
cedures involved in the lumbering industry as shown 
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in Trees and Men, Weyerhaeuser Company (King Cole), 
or portray the habits and customs of a people-as inter. 
estingly as Wheels across India (King Cole)? 


AIDS USED 


Here at St. Michael’s Home for Dependent Children, 
Green Ridge, Staten Island, New York, we have used 
four of the newfangled types of visual aids: recordings, 
the filmstrip projector, moving pictures, silent and 
sound, and, more recently, television. During the 
school year we have used the first three of these. The 
recordings have been used in connection with a musi¢ 
appreciation course consisting of a forty-five minute 
period each week for the seventh and eighth grades, 
Vocal selections by McCormack, Caruso, Madame 
Schumann-Heink, Rosa Ponselle, and others were used, 
as were the orchestral arrangements of operatic pieces 
by the Philadelphia and Boston Philharmonic Orches. 
tras conducted by Stokowski and Koussevitzky, re 
spectively. The children also enjoyed Gilbert ang 
Sullivan’s operettas, The Mikado and Pinafore. & 
prime favorite was the latest arrangement of Péter and 
the Wolf, by Prokofieff (Boston Philharmonic, Koug 
sevitzky). Our modern artists received their share of 
attention. Crosby’s Christmas carols and Irish melod- 
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MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 
by 
Rev. Edwin F. Healy, S.J. 


After completing his graduate studies in Rome 
| the author taught college students, served as 
| student counselor, and had a broad experience as | 
a result of which his textbooks are unusually prac- 
tical and appealing. 

“Marriage Guidance” is a college textbook on 
| marriage and the family. Part I presents the 
Catholic ideal of married life and discusses the 
problems and obligations of those who are engaged 
to be married. Part II explains the church law 
concerning marriage and the nature of the matri- 
monial contract. Part III is devoted to the obliga- 
tions of parents toward their children and to 
problems of character training, personality de- 
velopment, and education. 

Bibliographies, topics for discussion, and cases to 
be solved provide ample teaching aids for the 
instructor. 
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Lives of the Saints 
15 Vivid, Inspiring Recordings 


Authentic and realistic dramatized scenes from 
the great lives, sacrifices and triumphs of the 
Saints. Every Catholic teacher will recognize their 
spiritual eloquence, and find them a vital aid in 
the teaching of Catholic concepts. Recordings, 
played at 3344 rpm, give an uninterrupted fifteen- 
minute story on each side. Detailed teaching 
notes accompany each record. 


. $9 a 
....... “Faith and Freedom” Stories . . . 
16 Stirring, Dramatized Recordings 
A rich collection of dramatic narrations, developed 
as an aid for the teaching of Catholic leadership 
and social relationships. Entire series selected from 
the Faith and Freedom Readers, published by 
Ginn & Company. These 16-inch transcriptions, 
played at 3344 rpm, contain a fifteen-minute 
story on each side. Comprehensive teaching notes 
and lesson plan with each record. 


. « « - RCA Victor Dual-Speed Transcription. . 


Player. Specially designed for the classroom 
This high-quality transcription player plays 
standard phonograph records and up to 16-inch 
transcription records. Two separate motors sup- 
ply constant speed to turntable—one for 78 rpm 
and one for 334% rpm. A 7-watt amplifier and 
detachable 8-inch loudspeaker supply full power 
for high-quality voice or music reproduction in 
classroom or small auditorium. 


ae e e (7 is Ominence 
Catholic instruction in the classroom =f, scstcans 


Fill in and EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT (100-k) 


Mail Coupon Today Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
TM ur Caio ais li 3 


Please send full information on 
(1 Catholic Educational Recordings 
(J RCA VICTOR Transcription Player 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT bianca ccoindiicnisnisin-aconielg needa taaitiaidibaa’ 


RCA VICTOR #8 | 


I cer ice ig npealion 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, N. J. CS mam NR epee 
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ies, violin selections by Kreisler and Heifetz, and the 
great pianist Iturbi were among the special favorites. 
Did the youngsters really learn to appreciate good 
music? I think so. They could be heard humming 
snatches of their specials as they went about the house. 


If only a dozen from the group have acquired a taste for ~ 


the better type of music, the time will have been well 
spent. 

The film strip projector has a very definite value in 
that as much time may be spent on a picture or part of 
it as the teacher wishes or deems necessary. There is, 
of course, not quite so varied a selection of topics for 
this type of machine (although the scope is being 
broadened), but that does not in any way diminish its 
value. No article on visual education would be com- 
plete unless tribute were paid to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., for the work it has done through its 
literature in fostering the use of visual aids of various 
kinds. This organization has inspired educators 
throughout the country to realize the place visual aids 
play in education and has helped to bring about the 
production of better films for classroom use. The Cate- 
chetical Guild, Cathedral Films, and Coronet, to men- 
tion but three, have done a great service to visual edu- 
cation in the production of filmstrips. The Guild and 
Cathedral Films provide us with rich material for use in 
broadening our children’s knowledge of religion, for ex- 
ample; pictures on the stations of the cross and their 
everyday application to a child’s life, Bible stories, the 





life of Christ, St. Paul’s life. and journeys, the sacra. 
ments and many others. Coronet produces filmstrips 
on articles from their magazine which have been most 
popular. By the payment of a nominal sum one re. 
ceives the filmstrip with its explanation. Safety, 
health, countries of the world, and court cases are some 
of the topics which they have touched upon. This type 
of visual aid seems more suitable as a follow-up on the 
lesson that has already been presented. 


FILMS AND MACHINE 








The sources of distributors for 16mm films, silent or 
sound, are too numerous to list here. The March, 1948, 
issue of the Catholic School Fournal (p. 89), contains a 
list of 300 titles of pictures according to topics with all 
the information that would be needed to obtain them, 
An excellent aid for the teacher is the Educators’ Guide 
to Free Films (Educators’ Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin). The list provided by this guide is extensive, 
The wealth of material provided by the 16mm producers 
is amazing. Older productions were very commercial, 
but business houses realized their failing, and, in order 
to correct it, they established education departments to 
arrange films which would both advertise their products 
and at the same time present a film that is valuable in 





WHAT ROCKNE GAVE TO EDUCATION . . . 


| You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching 
genius of the highest order. 


| It was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach 
so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 






That same teaching belongs in your classes. 










SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


| Tohelp you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S 
| REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in imparting the 
fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


| Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read about 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for 
| ten days on trial. 


























| 
| 
| 
| WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| MINDEN NEBRASKA 

























Greater Tutercet mW WEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and 
posture through physical education when girls 
wear Moore Gym Suits. With these wonderful new 
Moore suits girls are assured of latest fashion as 
well as comfort and freedom for action. 

Illustrated here is one of many new styles 
available in a choice of colors and Sanforized 
fabrics. See this and other stunning Moore styles 
shown imthe new 16-page booklet, ‘Better Health 
with Moore Gym Suits.’’ Write for your copy today. 


932 Dakin St. Gym Dept. 30 Tl West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, Illinois New York 18, N.Y. 
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Projector 


at CUT TH Ta Le 


Pale Uae 


This 


The Superb Viewlex YAF All- 
Purpose Projector: with 5" anastig- 
mat coated color-corrected lens. 
Provides ultra-brilliant projected 
images. Exclusive floating gloss 
film retainers guarantee no film 
tear! Quick, easy 5-second thread- 
ing made possible by unique, edge- 
lit self-threading film channel 
design. (Projector Case $7.45 Extra} 


(your choice) 


This projector and $30.00 worth of filmstrips and 2” x 2" 
slides for dollars less than a comparable quality projector 
alone. Any choice you want from the YOUNG AMERICA 
catalog. Write today for full descriptive circular. Dept. CE 11 


Habit Fabries 


and Veilings 


Church Arts is desirous of helping the Sisters of the various 
communities to locate the special dress materials and veilings 
which, in recent years, have been so difficult to find. 

While it is true that certain fabrics have been discontinued, 
we feel that the time is imminent when it will again be 
possible to reproduce them. May we suggest, therefore, that 
you send us a small sample of the particular fabric your 
Order uses and we shall make every effort to duplicate it; 
or, if we cannot duplicate it, we may be able to place in your 
hands samples of an equally acceptable weave. 

Meanwhile, we are featuring a special all-wool veiling in 
black of fine quality. We stock it in 28 and 54-inch widths. 
It may be exactly what you have been seeking. A sample 
will be cheerfully forwarded on request. 


CHuRCH ARTS COMPANY b 


SACRED VESTMENTS TRIMMINGS BENGALINE BROCADES 


VESTMENT FABRICS ALTAR DRAPERIES SATIN DAMASKS 
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and °30% Worth of YAF 
filmstrips and slides 


18 East 41st Street, 


New York 17, NY. 


| 
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NOW 
READY— 


THE CHRISTIAN 
CITIZEN—HIS 
CHALLENGE 


The Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Pittsburgh 


and 


Sister Mary Dennis 
Donovan 


Social Studies Department 
Pittsburgh Catholic Schools 


A thoroughly Catholic 
textbook in civics at the 
upper-grade level. 
Actually, there is no ra- 
tional basis for respect- 
ing the individual dignity 
of man, or the rights of 
minorities, unless one ac- 
cepts the religion fact 
that all men, regardless 
of race or cultural back- 
ground, are children of 
God. If our schools are 
to be truly Catholic, they 
must make a sharp break 
with every tradition of 
education which smacks 
of Secularism. The 
Christian approach alone 
is the total approach. It 
goes to the root of the 
world’s problems because 
it teaches the true nature 
of man. 


Correspondence Invited 


MENTZER, BUSH & 
COMPANY 


CATHOLIC DEPARTMENT 
2210 South Park Way, Chicago 16 














teaching. As the Educators’ Guide indicates, many of 
these are free. Very often some are inclined to think of 
anything placed under the category “free” as being use- 
less. In this case that is not so. The films thus ob- 
tained are valuable and because of their worth we should 
take advantage of them. Some truly excellent pictures 
may be obtained. They are suitable for prepresenta- 
tion, postpresentation, or both, the method being deter- 
mined by the teacher’s preview. 

The initial expense—the machine and al? the neces- 
sary apparatus—is high, but the pupils’ resulting inter- 
est and the desire for further knowledge of the topics 
shown involving supplementary reading and research, 
plus the teacher’s satisfaction in a lesson well taught and 
the absence of parrot-like responses far outweigh the 
probable sacrifices entailed in equipping our schools 
with these machines. 


TELEVISION AND SUMMER ACTIVITIES 





Television, despite its present novelty, will before 
long become a reality in the classroom. This has re- 
cently become a part of our program. Our fifteen-inch 
square machine was blessed and used for the first time 
to see and hear the Republican convention. It is in- 
stalled in our library, the most central room; and all the 


More and More Catholic Schools 
Are Using 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
by Edwin I. Stein 
In 1947 — 78% increase 
in Catholic users 
In 1948 (1st 9 mos.) — 68% 

increase over 1947 
“T have been teaching algebra for more than twenty years,” 
writes a Brother, ‘‘and I believe that in his text Mr. Stein 


has found the solution for making algebra easy to teach 
and interesting for every type of student.” 


Columbus Diocese Adopts 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by Wolfe and Geyer 
The sixth diocese to adopt ENJOYING ENGLISH for 
basal or supplementary use, the others being Brooklyn, 
Dubuque, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Wichita. ‘They embody 
the best in modern trends but are not radical,” agreed the 
student teachers at the Catholic University Education 


Seminar. 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 











grades from the fourth to the eighth were present for the 
“great” day. As the Republican convention was held 
near the close of the school year and examinations inter- 
vened, there was not much opportunity to use it as part 
of our school program, but it is planned, with the aid of 
advance handbooks and teachers’ guides furnished by 
broadcasters, to put it to good use during the current 
school year. 

Since this is a home for dependent children, we must 
necessarily provide worth-while activity for them during 
the summer months. Visual aids play a large part in the 
summer program which is both recreational and educa- 
tional. The children, besides being brought to the local 
beaches, are taken on field trips such as the Statue of 
Liberty, the Empire State Building, radio broadcasts, 
the New York Telephone Company, the Fournal-Ameri- 
can news room, the New York City piers to go through 
some of the ocean-going vessels, bus trips through lower 
Manhattan, boat rides around Manhattan, and various 
other places. In this way trips are taken which could 
not ordinarily be taken during the school year. The 
value of these trips is apparent during the term, how- 
ever, when correlation is made between what had been 
seen and what is being taught. 

Part of the “‘at-home” day, which is only one in the 
week for each of five groups of older children, is given to 
an educational “movie.” Television has also been used 
as part of the summer program, and excellent short 
films have been seen. Among these “‘shorts” have been 
trout fishing, swan life, sheep grazing in Australia, and 
rabbit habits. Broadcasting companies have promised 
programs suitable for use in schools. The immediate 
value of television lies in the freshness of the instan- 
taneous reception of current topics. The disadvantages 
lie in the impossibility of review for emphasis and drill 
and the inability to use the material at the precise mo- 
ment in class when the teacher is ready for it. But, tele- 
vision is here to stay. Shall we be the last to realize its 
worth? 


A NEW ERA IN EDUCATION 


————————————————————— ee 


A new era has begun in the field of education: the era 
of visual aids. We cannot, of course, jump at every new 
idea that is presented. That would be foolhardy. But, 
to fail to take advantage of methods that have been 
tried and found worthy would be foolish. This idea 
seems to have taken root, for, throughout the country, 
lending libraries have been established to further the 
use of visual aids. Notable among these are the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Co-op Parish Activities Service, 
the Catholic Youth Organization, and the Catholic 
School Board of the City of New York. 

It is a present aim of all educators to make our chil- 
dren “world-minded” in order to foster good will and 
friendly relations with other countries. By means of the 
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filmstrip, sound pictures, and television, the classroom 
will no longer be isolated from the rest of the world. 
The sights and sounds of countries far away are brought 
within the classroom walls. Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of Chicago University has said that films have 
a power that no other medium can command and can do 
more than any single thing to unite the world. 

The armed forces used visual aids effectively in train- 
ing. They found that a twenty-minute film taught 
more than two hours of lecture. Inspired perhaps by 
the remark of the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, ““The 
ideal officer is not afraid of anything—not even of a new 
idea,” the teaching personnel in the armed forces has 
made wide use of audio-visual aids in its program. 
Listed in the Technical Manual, Army instruction, of 
April, 1943, are the following materials: demonstration 
teams, actual objects, models, sand tables, maps, black- 
board, charts, posters, cartoons, illustrations, photo- 
graphic training aids (stills, filmstrips, lantern slides, 
and films), and printed training aids. Article 145 of the 
same manual says, “No lesson is complete without 
training aids; they add interest and vitalize learning in 
any class situation.” That the value of these aids and 
the importance of the teacher in their use were recog- 
nized is evident from the following (Article 164): “The 
use of training films and filmstrips as instructional expe- 
dients in Army training programs has brought about 
many improvements in teaching procedures... They 
should never be regarded as rainy day substitutes, nor 
should they be used because the instructor has not pre- 
pared his lesson properly. Before using either a training 
film or filmstrip in class, the instructor should study it— 
several times if necessary—in order to be thoroughly 
familiar with it.” 

Business houses have learned the necessity of visual 
aids in bringing to the employee within a minimum 
amount of time and inconvenience the various aspects of 
business organization, policy, and methods. General 
Electric is one of the large firms which has used films 
and praises them highly. 

Public schools throughout the country, realizing the 
importance and value of visual aids, have gone so far as 
to add to their boards of education a new office, that of 
director of visual education. Catholic educators have 
always prided themselves on the fact that our schools 
can compare favorably with public schools. Shall we be 
tried and found wanting in this respect? Let us en- 
deavor to use every possible means to prepare our chil- 
dren, the future leaders of our country, to take their 
place in the world of tomorrow. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


there was a Catholic girl who got engaged to an agnostic. 
She roped in an uncle who was a priest to write her what 
to say to her young man and thus finally began to find out 
something about the Faith for herself. . . The priest's letters 
are in a book called THE FAITH MAKES SENSE by 
John Carmel Heenan ($3.00). This is not only good 
modern apologetics but a book about real people, who 
(in the tiresome manner of real people) do not behave in 
the least as we expect them to. : 


Eddie Doherty's spiritual writing isn't the least like anyone 
else's, as readers of his SPLENDOR OF SORROW 
($1.50) will agree. After all, an ace newspaper man 
who suddenly takes to going to heaven for his news is 
likely to be, as they say, “different.” His new book, 
MARTIN ($2.50), is about Blessed Martin de Porres: 
fourteen chapters about his subject's life, fourteen medita- 
tions on him, each seen against a background of one of the 
Stations of the Cross. 


Ed Willock (we can’t help wondering if these two were 
christened Edward: you would never guess it!) is rapidly 
becoming THE Catholic cartoonist of America—that’s our 
guess, anyway—and he doesn't write so badly either. 


We have just published his first book, YE GODS ($2.50) 


in which you may see him at his best as artist and writer, 
and the little gods who are so widely worshipped today 
at their worst. Their names are Glamor, Speed, Success, 


Comfort and so on: 
plenty of worshippers. 


the pictures alone will lose them 


The third volume in the series Great Writers of the World 
is just about ready—SAINT PAUL by Robert Sencourt 
($3.50). St. Paul as a writer is the author’s first concern, 
but as he happens to have lived in most of the countries 
through which St. Paul travelled and to be thoroughly 
familiar with the period of which he is writing, he shows 
us a very complete and vivid picture of his subject. 


It will be good news for people in the third to seventh 
grades that we have just published a Joan Windham 
Omnibus, under the title SIXTY SAINTS FOR BOYS 
($3.00). This contains all the best stories of men saints 
from her earlier books, with seven new ones. The illustra- 
tions are by Mona Doneux, who seems to us to have caught 
the spirit of the stories very happily. 


Order books from your bookstore. 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 








Toachetiag Jisecest 


IS YOURS 
THRU INFORMATIVE 


CLASSROOM PICTURES 


Now you can save time and labor by using 
Teaching Pictures. Develo by leading vis- 
ual educators, these visual.tools reduce your own 
and the student's fatigue, build vocabulary, make 
better readers, increase attention, and accelerate 
learning . . . Low cost ...Four million teaching 
pictures now in use. 





WRITE FOR ANY OF THESE 
NO OBLIGATION 


Picture-Teaching Portfolios on Approval 
-Days FREE Trial in Your Own Classroom 


Ancient Greece Indian Life Alaska..... India 
Ancient Rome Christmas Mexico.... Canada 
Mediaeval Times Transportation Brazil....Russia 
Voyage & Discovery Community Life Australia 
Colonial America The Farm South America 
Pioneer Days Americans All China 

















Free 


40-page booklet, 
How to Teach With 
Pictures, prepared 
by four outstanding 
visual educators. 
Used in Universities, 
colleges and by 
thousands of grade 
school teachers. 
Please enclose 10c 
to cover packing 
and postage. 


ise Ce eh tele) oleae dk) 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Bs 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 

CHOIR GOWNS 
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an AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTION 


Catholic Visual Education, Inc 
149 Bleecker St, New York City 
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Audio-Visual News 
Bettering Human Relations 
By NAN ATLAS 


Any evaluation which the Catholic Church 
makes of audio-visual aids must, of course, 
take into account the moral content of the 
material. While this content must not be 
necessarily of a strictly religious nature, it 
should stress certain ethical and spiritual 
values. 

There is in distribution now a film which 
will be of enormous help to Catholic teachers 
seeking to instil into their students the spirit 
of Christian and democratic brotherhood 
inherent in the Catholic religion and in our 
democratic way of life. The picture goes even 
further, as a matter of fact, for it suggests 
constructive action that can be taken by 
youngsters to achieve that goal. 

This film, entitled Make Way for Youth, is 
a presentation of the Youth Division of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, a group 
representing some thirty million American 
children from such organizations as the 
youth department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Girl Scouts, the 
Boy Scouts, the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, the United States Children’s Bureau, 
the 4-H Clubs, the American Youth Hostels, 
and other organizations. Designed to stimu- 


late interest in the establishment of inter. 
organization youth councils as a means of 
bringing together young people of varying 
races and religions to work together for the 
common good, the picture has had significant 
success during its nine months of distribu- 
tion. 

Whereas, prior to its filming, there were 
only two youth councils in existence, there are 
now twenty-five organized or in process 
of organization all over the country. In its 
nine months of distribution, Make Way for 
Youth has been seen by close to half a million 
people. It has been screened by clubs, 
libraries, churches of all denominations, con. 
ferences of various kinds, television programs, 
etc, 

This widespread interest in Make Way for 
Youth is highly encouraging. It is indication 
that the great mass of people, young and old, 
respond quickly and wholeheartedly to pro- 
grams which have as their goal, the bettering 
of human relationships. 

Make Way for Youth is being distributed 
by Association Films, and may be procured 
through any one of their offices in New York, 
Chicago, Dallas or San Francisco. (S 16) 





Audio-Visual Aids in Churches 


Toward a Better World is the title of a re- 
cently published 28-page booklet of pertinent 
information about effective use of audio- 
visual aids in churches. Prepared by Ampro 
Corporation (2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
18, Ill.), manufacturers of precision motion 
picture equipment, the booklet is based on 
this firm’s long experience in dealing with the 
problems of religious teaching all over the 
world. 

Among the important points covered by 
this Ampro booklet are the educational ad- 
vantages of sound films, when and how to use 
films for religious teaching and other church 
activities, and launching and financing an 
audio-visual program. It discusses physical 
provision for visual aids and film sources. 
Information is also given about what to look 
for in choosing a 16mm sound projector. (S17) 


Single-Case Filmosound 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago manu- 


NEW MAGNETIC CATECHISM QUIZ GAME 
The “St. Thomas Aquinas Magnetic Catechism Quiz Game" 
has been acclaimed by Catholic Educators everywhere. 
A Beautiful, colorful game, 11x17 inches, it answers hundreds 
of Catechism questions magnetically. Fascinating and 
instructive. Has full ecclesiastical approval. Price $2.00. 
For sale at your church goods dealer from coast to coast. 
If he cannot supply you, order direct, money back guarantee, 
postpaid, or lie card for full color catalogue. 
KROLL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. E, 1355 60th St. Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 





facturers of precision motion picture equip- 
ment, announce the development of a new 
single-case, sound motion picture projector. 
In response to increasing demands for light- 
ness in weight and extreme portability, the 
single-case “‘filmosound,” weighing only 
433/, pounds, is designed with a 6-inch 
speaker mounted on a removable door in the 
side of the projector case for carrying con- 
venience. The door may be swung out at 
right angles to the case and the speaker oper- 
ated from this position, or it may be re- 
moved from the case and placed near the 
screen. 

Speaker and projector are connected by a 
40-foot cable which, when not in use, is 
quickly coiled on the back of the speaker 
panel. Up to 60 feet of additional cable may 
be added, if necessary. A 10-watt amplifier 
is provided, allowing the use of a larger Bell 
& Howell speaker as an accessory, if desired. 
The 8-inch, the 12-inch, or the power speaker 
can be substituted easily. 

The single-case “‘filmosound” incorporates 
silent and sound speeds, reverse, still-picture 
clutch, “floating film” construction through 
out, and all of the other Bell & Howell fea 
tures. (S 18) 


Slidefilms on Water Life 


A new series of discussional slidefilms of 
(Continued on page 204) ‘ 
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B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 







THOUGHT FOR THE MONT 
(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 


so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 





ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- | 
ments to Puerto Rico, South Ameriea, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach 
ing maps in Our NeicuBors Geographies. 
id 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Toe Winston Dictionary. 
Wrwr 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
OPI 
STILL PIONEERING! ALGEBRA— MEANING 
anD Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 
a a) 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN ReEap1Na. 
te al 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 
ONAN 
WVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND or THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, Seven Beaver Skins, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
a 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 


tes 


COMING—a new GEn- 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickle for either initial 

tation or review 


9th grade up. 
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Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 162) 


nova, Pa., and attended Catholic Univer- 
sity, where he studied religious education 
(M.A.), and Catholic University, where 
he gained his doctorate. He is also instruc- 
tor in religion at Villanova College Summer 
and Extension Schools. He is the author 
of Professional Secrecy in the Light of Moral 
Principles (1943), and has contributed to 
the Priest and the Catholic Digest. 


Sister M. Vincentia (Greenawalt), 
C.S.J., M.A. 


Sister M. Vincentia, whose order has its 
motherhouse at Mt. St. Mary’s convent in 
Wichita, Kan., teaches speech and his- 
tory at St. Mary’s High School in Pitts- 
burg, Kan. She is a graduate of the 
University of Wichita (B.A. magna cum 


| laude), and earned her master’s degree 


there also, majoring in English. She 
studied religion, speech and dramatics for 
four summers at Catholic University. 
She was head of the speech department at 
Cathedral High School, Wichita, for ten 
years, and during the past five years has 
been faculty adviser of the school paper. 
She is secretary of the Wichita diocesan 
unit of the Catholic Theater Conference. 
She has contributed to the Catholic School 
Journal. She wrote “Helpful Hints” in 
the Confraternity edition of the Young 
Catholic Messenger for three years, and is 
now doing liturgy stories for it. Sister’s 
greatest interest is in teaching religion. 
She organized a study club for Catholic 
boys and girls in the public high schools of 
Wichita, and is now working on the same 
project in Pittsburg. 


Sister Stella Regina, S.S.J., M.A. 


Sister Stella Regina, who teaches Grade 
8 at St. Monica School, Rochester, N. Y., 
has taught Grades 3 to 8 at various times 
in her teaching career. She is a graduate 
of Nazareth College (A.B.), and gained her 
master’s degree at Catholic University. 
She has contributed to the Catholic School 
Journal and the Jnstructor, and is a mem- 
ber of the New York State curriculum 
committee in religion. 


Brother E. Streckfus, S.M. 


Brother Streckfus is a member of the 
faculty of De Andreis High School, St. 
Louis. 


Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


. . . 
Brother Alfred requires no introduction 

to our readers because of his many pre- 

vious articles. He is brother visitor at 


Mont La Salle, Napa, Cal. 


Sister Mary Constance (Golden), 
R.S.M. 
Sister Mary Constance teaches the 


eighth grade at St. Michael’s Home for 
Dependent Children, conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy at Mt. St. Michael, 
Green Ridge, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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PROVE TO YOURSELF THAT 
THERE’S A DIFFERENCE IN 
16mm. FILM PROJECTION 


Test DeVry’s entirely new “Bantam” 
16mm. sound-silent projector ... See with 
your own eyes the brighter, clearer pic- 
tures—rock steady at both sound and silent 
speeds ... Hear the glorious new richness 
and clarity of tone—new realism in repro- 
duction of voice, music, sound effects. 
Indeed a complete ““Theatre-in-a-Suitcase,” 
the DeVry “Bantam” gives you projector, 
amplifier, speaker and screen, all in one 
compact, lightweight case...for only $345 


NewLIGHTER WEIGHT: Dow Metal 
magnesium alloy castings make the 
“Bantam” lighter—stronger. 

New GREATER LIGHT OUTPUT: 
1000 watt illumination for project- 
ing brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 
New OPERATING SIMPLICITY: 
So easy to set up that a 12-year-old 
can achieve perfection in projection. 
New MAXIMUM FILM PROTEC- 
TION: Through “Floating film”. 
New Same SILENT CHAIN OPERA- 
TION as theatre projectors. 


PRODUCT OF CRAFTSMEN WHO 
BUILD THEATRE PROJECTORS 


DeVry “Bantam” 16mm. 
sound-silent projector is 
designed and built by the 
same engineers and crafts- 
men whose 35mm. equip- 
ment is used in Hollywood 
and in the world’s finer 
theatres. 


1 
| DeVry Corporation CE-EI1 

| 
| 1111 Armitage Avenue 
,. Chicago 14, Illinois | 
Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam.” | 
l DAMAR, « cdwovccccesecccscivcccoesececeteose l 
i 
| 
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SERVICE COUPON il 


For obtaining further infor- 
mation about products adver- 
tised in THE CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATOR and those described in 
the News of School Supplies and 
Equipment and Book News 
columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further infor- 
mation about products adver- 
tised or described which I have 
encircled, without cost to me: 


es B2, B3, B4, B5, Bé, B7, B8, 
S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
s9 Stee wu $12 ‘S13, on S15, S16, 
S17, Sis, S19, $20, ‘S21 
Dc hedduticawchtnbh webs sande tes 
(Please Print) 
SN cs cokes sonsidobicta sucker eeeche | 
IN iia nn cnn sn bine weee sw 
succes nse mii iceam tiie a 


Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 202) 


fresh and salt-water life has been added to 
the Jam Handy Organization’s “Science 
Adventures” series (2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich.). These films colorfully 
present basic information about many 


204 





animals and plants found in the water. Each | 


film, organized into several units, is suitable 
for presentation during one period. They are 
designed for science classes, grades 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8; biology classes, junior and senior high 
school; and for oral reading classes. All of 
the seven slidefilms are in natural color. 


(S 19) 
New Lawrence Catalog 


The new 1948-49 catalog of 16mm sound 
rental films issued by the film service depart- 
ment of the Lawrence Camera Shop, 149 No. 
Broadway, Wichita 2, Kansas, is now avail- 
able for mailing without charge on request. 
Educational and entertainment films of all 
types are listed in the new catalog with special 
attention given to films for use in Catholic 
institutions. 

A repair shop is maintained at the Wichita 
address for equipment repair on Bell and 
Howell, Ampro, Natco, and RCA projector 
repairs. (S 20) 


News of School 
Supplies and 
Equipment 


Meyer’s Has New Catalog 


The Meyer’s Musical Exchange Co., 454 
Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Mich., has now 
available for mailing, its 1948 fall and winter 
edition of “‘A Preview of Musical Instrument 
Bargains.” It is an entirely new catalog— 
from cover to cover. This bargain list-cata- 
log has an extensive list of guaranteed and 
new rebuilt band-orchestra instruments and 
accessories. Of interest to schools and band 
directors are the new Meyer’s budget pay- 
ment plans. 

Under a new policy, all shipments are now 
made on a ten-day approval period, or longer 
if desired, instead of the five days previously 
allowed. If instruments are not fully satis- 
factory, they may be returned for credit, ex- 
change or refund. 

The company states that a bill exempting 
from excise, musical instruments sold to re- 
ligious and non-profit educational institu- 
tions has gone into effect. The measure is 
known as House Bill 6808. The Meyer’s 
Musical Exchange Co. has available forms to 
be used for non-profit educational institu- 
tions and religious organizations to claim tax 


exemption on their purchase of new band and 


There is no excise tax 
(S 21) 


orchestra instruments. 
on rebuilt instruments. 





PICTURE rest CARDS 
Reproduced From Y 


Create Greater Interest in Your austen School and 
activities wie, beautiful ARTVUE 
Picture Post Cards. AR sin an are ii ve. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER CE 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 





College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. ed and Accredited by 
Association of American Colleges, by the_ Associa. 
tion of Colleges of the Middle States. Conducted 

by the Sisters of St. Joseph. Courses Leading to —_ 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science 
with Science, Commercial, Music and Nursing as Majors, 





Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. Liberal 
Arts Course. 

Accredited by the Association of American Universities, 
For further information address the Registrar. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of S, 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos. 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, ‘Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomes, | H onom Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Med a Courses. Excepti onal op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildin: nee interes 
Campus Life. For further information ress th 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College for 
Women. nfers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of a in Nurs. 
ing. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Jo: 





Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois. 
Condiicted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa 
Wisconsin. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. _ Th 
only exclusively women's college in the Twin Citie 
werds the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved the Association of Americe 
Universities and the National Catholic Education 
ucted by the Sisters of St. Josep 
: S" information address the Des 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Mount Saint Mary's College 


Los Angeles, Californie. 
sotto and day students Sisters ¢ 

Joseph of Carondelet. Standard Courses Teadia 
the A.B., B.S., and _B.M. cyppe. Teachin 


A college for womer 


- 


Credentials. Secretarial Courses. wonton AL 
niciaen. Courses recognized by the ee 
Association. 


For Catalog eddress The Registra 








Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Founded 1847. Chartered by# 

Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Associati¢ 

Ideal Country School for Girls in beautiful Ramapo Hil 
llege Preperstory ¢ and General courses. 


Dramatics, Economics, Athletics, Charect 
Guidance, Socie! Training, Health Care, Individe 
Attention. Send for Cate logue. 
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Eueryday Talks in 
E ry Everyday Coyle 
a ee 


By Rev. Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. Price, Net, $2.75  eccmsrsann 


This unique work contains a series of lively discussions on some of the most troublesome moral 
and social problems confronting millions of Catholics in America today. 

These inspiring informal talks reveal a deep understanding of the frailty of human nature and 
shed important light on the real causes of the evils of today. You will see vividly portrayed why we 
find on every hand so much strife, bigotry, racial hatred, moral laxity, disintegration of family life, 
and the alarming “falling away” from the Church and the teachings of Jesus. 

Many people, Father Cyprian points out, gradually slip into a moral mess. They find it extremely 
difficult to give up their slothful, sinful ways. Instead of making a determined effort to help 
themselves back to spirituality, they take the attitude that their case is hopeless. They say to 
themselves, “I have made my bed and must lie in it.””. What can you do to stir these people out 
of their indifference? You will find the answer in EVERYDAY TALKS FOR EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 


Employs a Fresh, Modern Approach in Presenting Christian Dogma 
While the truths presented in the 29 lively discourses in Father Cyprian’s book are the same as 
Mother Church has taught through the centuries, yet the manner in which they are presented is as 
new as the latest developments in television. They are refreshingly different from anything ever 
written on the subject, revealing a deep understanding of human nature. 





Souls at Stake 


By Francis J. Ripley and F. S. Mitchell Price, Net, $2.50 










Written by a pee and a layman, two internationally outstanding exponents of Catholic Action, this unique book 
deals with the work of the lay apostolate in all its organized forms. 
The authors point out that Catholic Action is still in its infancy and that only by a frank discussion of views and 


theories as to its nature, scope and technique will eventually emerge the WHOLE TRUTH about this potent spiritual 
force and how it can be harnessed most effectively to save souls. 


To outline the ideal and norm of Catholic Action is the principal objective of this timely book. Another objective, 
and a most important one, is to inspire many souls to begin to discharge their obligations as active members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and to guide them somewhat in regard to the technique they must follow. 


The 13 lively chapters of SOULS AT STAKE dramatize forcefully the huge task before the lay apostolate. Each 


chapter is packed with specific, practical suggestions on how to combat the forces of evil and to promote the work of 
the Catholic Church in spreading the teachings of Christ on earth. 


Highly Praised by Priests 


Priests who have had an opportunity to see advance copies of SOULS AT STAKE are most enthusiastic in their 
praise of the outstanding task Father Ripley and Mr. Mitchell have done. Typical of the many favorable comments 
we have received are those of Very Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Donovan, Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. In his review of 
the book, which appears in the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, Dr. Donovan says: 

Chapter Headings 


* Satan Revises His Policy “This is a book I have waited for these twenty years. 
= Wie tn Reopoeuabie? It lights up the whole field of contemporary pastoral 
© Apethy versus Groce theology. Priests will want to get it and meditate upon 
. Where isthe Magnetism of Christ Today? its contents; seminarians will devour it; and lay persons, 
= ube —— Masses men and women, and youth, even high school pupils, will 


© Unapostolic Catholicism an Anomaly read and re-read it, and in doing so they will hear in 
¢ Marrioge—et a! awl i numerous cases the Saviour’s invitation. The authors 
arks o e ‘ola’ i i i 
© A Task for Cathetin Edecetors have built to themselves an indestructible monument, 
® Social Action for the Catholic Apostolate transmitting over the ages in their own personalities the 
* True Devotion to Mary a Necessary Ingredient call to save souls pronounced by the Saviour in the days 
of His mortality.” 





JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Ine., 53 Park Place, New York 7 
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